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The UNIvENT is the connecting link... 


Think of a school room flooded with 
health giving invigorating mountain 
air. Can you think of any atmosphere 
more ideal for fitting the coming 
men and women of America to 
meet their future responsibilities as leaders of our nation? 

We can’t, of course, bring the mountains to our schools, 
nor our schools to the mountains, but we can give our school 
children in any school anywhere, the benefits of the great 
out of doors through Univent Ventilation. 

Look at the happy, healthy children in the illustration. 
The photograph is of a Univent Ventilated school room taken 
in 1924, and from this same Illinois school, each year the 
Univent is producing similar specimens. 


Lelween ouldoots 
and indoots. 


The Univent brings into the room, 
outdoor air, cleans it, tempers it and 
distributes it to each occupant of 
the room with gentle invigorating air 
motion —but without drafts. 

School executives who adopt Univent Ventilation are ful- 
filling one of their greatest responsibilities to the children of 
their community. In addition they are meeting their pledge 
to the tax payers by investing in a ventilating system 
that effects great savings in operating and maintenance 
costs. 

Consult your architect, engineer or our nearest sales office 
about the Univent. If you prefer, write for our illustrated 
book “Univent Ventilation.” 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION itindss 





BELFAST, ME, HARRISBURG CLEVELAND GREEN BAY OMAHA SEATTLE *Makers of the Univent, for the ventilation of 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA, KAN. SAN FRANCISCO schools, offices, churches and all buildings hav- 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. JOHNSTOWN, PA. TOLEDO DULUTH KANSAS CITY VANCOUVER 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. WASHINGTON, D. Cc. LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS TULSA, OKLA. TORONTO ing an acute ventilating problem—the Herman 





ro : + 
NEW YORK CITY CHARLOTTE, N. C. INDIANAPOLIS BIRMINGHAM DENVER WINNIPEG, MAN, Nelson Ii ble Rad: , forr , apart- 
SYRACUSE GRAND RAPIDS CHICAGO ATLANTA SALT LAKE CITY CALGARY ments, hotels, offices and monumental struc- 
ALBANY SAGINAW, MICH. PEORIA, ILL. NEW ORLEANS BUTTE, MONT. LONDON tures—the Herman Neleon hijes Heater, fox eco 
BUFFALO FLINT, MICH. DES MOINES MEMPHIS SPOKANE LO A pee? ie ; “ ” 

PHILADELPHIA DETROIT MILWAUKEE DALLAS PORTLAND, ORE. MELBOURNE nomical distribution of heat in factories, mills, 


h, 


SCRANTON TOKIO, OSAKA garages, » and ler buildings. 
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Place Your Door Requirements with Morgan 


Specialists in School Door Building 


importance. They must be of correct design—made of the choicest 

woods—of finest workmanship—sturdily constructed—built to stand 
the constant wear and tear of hard usage at the hands of youngsters full 
of eager energy. 


Tia doors for the modern school building present a problem of vital 


Since 1855 Morgan has specialized in door building. Thus we 
have gained a wide experience in meeting the exacting door requirements 
of school buildings. Many of the largest and most notable school buildings 
in the country are equipped with Morgan doors, which have served satis- 
factorily for years. 


Morgan doors may be had in any design, size or wood. Our staff of 
door experts builds them carefully to the architect’s details. Each door 
made to the Morgan high standard of quality. 


Especially ideal for schools is the Morgan Flushwood door. It com- 
bines all the most practical features of the up-to-date door—light weight 
—sound resistant—sturdy construction—economy—beauty—and many 

more. Truly a door worthy of careful 
consideration. 


Complete information on request. 
Write nearest office. 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 
MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 
MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. 
Chicago Toledo 


MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro; Wilmington; 
New Haven 
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“INTER-TWILL” 


TALKING MOTION PICTURES Window Shades 


For School Rooms are Here 


or 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS SCHOOL 
The child will grasp the idea or thought much S 
— through the eye and ear—and remmeber it Fulfill all requirements 
Portable Sound on Speci ‘“ ” 
; . pecify—“INTER-TWILL” because ... 
—— there are more years of service in these 


window shades. It is a TWILL woven fab- 
ric of exceptional strength. “Inter-twill” 
shades are washable. 


Allew us to mail you full particulars how your sion 

schools may be equipped to show Educational Talking if oe oe ae os 
Pictures. LITE” Shade Cloth. Shadow- 
less and light-proof in all colors 


rs) & €>. including light colors and white. 
hg | Made in the color tone of your choosing 
ini ade | Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 









Public Address System HOBOKEN wae NEW JERSEY 
Photo : ; : The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 
The tone Equipment Corp. of America aaa oie 





North Vernon, Indiana 
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A Bay West distributor 
near you will gladly ar- 
range for a test of Singl- 
towls in your own wash- 
rooms. Write us for details. 





BEVERY DAY — 


® ® 4 ® + 


the combination of soap, water, 
and Bay West Mosinee Singltowls 
is chasing dirt from youngsters’ 
hands 


—and, at the same time, these 
wonderful towels are chasing towel 
problems from the minds of school 
officials. 


Singltowls do their part so satisfactorily! Soft 
and soothing to the skin. So absorbent that 
one Singltow] dries a pair of hands thoroughly, 
thus reducing towel waste to a minimum. 
No wonder so many school systems have 
standardized on Singltowls! 


A test in one of your washrooms will 
convince you. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wisconsin 
—A DIVISION OF MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


__{ BAY) __ 
“=WEST— 


MOSINEE 
KRAFT TOWELS 
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riILE-TEX 


Again — es Tie-Tee..... 0900 Resilient Floor Ti » 4 
er Lives the UTMOST 
in floor economy 


Econour in a floor is measured not only by first cost, 
but by tenure of service and upkeep costs as well. 





Archt.—Eric E. Hall, of the firm, Hall, 
Lawrence & Radcliff, Chicago. 


By every standard, Tile-Tex Resilient Floor Tile gives 
an extra measure of economy. It’s a resilient floor tife i in 
the price range of ordinary floor coverings — its long-life 
endurance is free from conditioning or repairs — it is silent, 
sanitary, and resistant to wear, fire, and dampness — it 
offers charm and beauty with a wide range of patterns and 
color schemes. 


That’s why so many of America’s greatest institutions 
use Tile-Tex — that’s why it merits your prompt investiga- 
tion. Mail the coupon for free booklet — today! 


The TILE-TEX COMPANY 


1237 McKINLEY AVENUE 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS .-. .«. ILLINOIS 


The TILE-TEX COMPANY 
1237 McKINLEY AVENUE, CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 





TILE-TEX COVE 
BASE — made of 
the same material 
as Tile-Tex floor 
tile — a sanitary, 
attractive finishing 
touch to any resi- 
lient floor. 


Please send your book “Floors That Endure” and give name of 
nearest distributor. 


Name 


Full Address _ ae 2 rm Ee eres i Deane 








O Check here if you want illustrated data on Tile-Tex Cove Base. 
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110 MUSICIANS IN 
EVERY CLASSROOM! 


Now—for a few cents an hour—you can have a 
great orchestra playing in every classroom at the 
same time. You can give your students any kind of 
program at any hour of the day. Just install the 
Western Electric Music Reproduction System. 

This apparatus plays laterally-cut phonograph _ 








records, making available a long list of the best possibilities of this apparatus which is made by the 

known classics. The equipment amplifies in full rich makers of Bell Telephones. Just send the coupon. 

tones that do full justice to the players’ artistry. The * * # 

music is distributed throughout the building to Also ask about the Western Electric No. 4-A 

loudspeakers in various rooms. Audiometer which measures accurately and quickly 
You will be interested in learning more about the the acuity of pupils’ hearing. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., 


i | ~ 
| GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send us_ illustratea I 
| booklet on the Music Reproduction System | 
| and the No. 4-A-Audiometer. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 


NAME 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


ADDRESS 
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WW 
AUTOMATIC 
Fire Door 


Equipment 


Automatic closing . . . that’s the certain protection 
afforded by R-W equipment. The doors close them- 
selves at any temperature desired; they cannot fail! 
When closed, FyeR-Wall doors stop the passage of fire. 
Constructed with heavy corrugated galvanized sheets 
with thick sheet-asbestos between, yet they cost no 
more than tin-clad doors. No maintenance cost; and 
guaranteed for 25 years! 


The label of the Underwriters Laboratories on this 
R-W equipment entitles you to 15% to 25% lower 
insurance rates. R-W Fire Door Equipment meets every 
conceivable condition; provides certain protection; 
brings tangible and important economies. 







































a 


€ 
oy. 


Consult an R-W engineer; write for catalog. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


“A MANGER FOR AMY DOOR THAT SL1086 5" 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Branches: New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati 
Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans Des Moines Minneapolis Kansas City 
Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit Atlanta Pittsburgh 
Milwaukee Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont., Montreal, Winnipeg 


Note rigid construction § 
of Fye-R-Wall doors 
with heavy steel frame. , 
They cost no more than 
1880 /1930 









tin-clad doors. 







International 
Fire Prevention 
Week 
October 5 to 11 
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Perfect cleanliness— 
well within the budget! 


LEANING costs are low in schools 

that rely on Oakite for keeping 
floors, painted walls and woodwork, 
windows, and washroom fixtures free 
from grime and dirt. 


And no wonder! For this amazing ma- 
terial takes the tediousness out of clean- 
ing, eliminates hard scrubbing, and 
leaves no film on surfaces, to collect 
more dust and dirt. Every job is 
quickly done; only small quantities of 
material are used; and the cost of the 
most thorough cleanliness is reduced to 
a minimum. 


Now is the time to find out more about 
Oakite from our nearby Service Man. 
Let him call and show you the re- 
markable economy of this material. A 
post card will bring him. Write today! 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning spectal- 
isis, are located in the leading in- 
dustrial centers of U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Supervised Control 











WILBUR WRIGHT SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


of School Time 


N the Wilbur Wright School at 
Detroit, Michigan, where those 
who supervise school activities are 
trained in modern methods of admin- 
Sn cisee eration, International Hourly 
Supervised Electric Time and Pro- 





gram Equipment has been established 
\ as the most efficient means of con- 

\ trolling school time. 
. By placing all time indicating and 
program control devices under the 


INTERNATIONA —s ~ 
WALL CLOCK . principle of hourly supervision, Inter- 


} 


national Equipment eliminates waste 
of effort, hurry and _ confusion. 
Operates from either A.C. or D.C. 
without batteries. 


The accuracy, regularity and de- 
INSIDE Bet. §=pendability which 
it brings to the 
maintenance of 
school routine can 
not beapproached by 
any other system, 
because ‘‘Hourly 
INTERNATIONAL Supervised Electric 
OUTSIDEGONG Time” is exclusively 
International. 
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Call on, ’phone or 
write for an Inter- 
national Time Spe- 
cialist. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with 
all your problems 
in the control of 
school time. 





= , INTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL CROSS-CON- 
PROGRAM CONTROL NECTING BOARD 




















— WZERMATIONA IS 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


GENERAL OFFICES Branch Offices and 
270 Broadway & Service Stations in 


New York, N. Y. All Principal Cities 
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READ WHAT Te 
SUPT. THALMAN , ee 
OF WAUKEGAN 
THINKS ABOUT 
BLOX-ON-END 



















tee . cas 









Gymnasium, 
Waukegan 
(Il) 
High School 


Shattuck 
& 
Layer, 
Architects, 
Chicago 








va e both aings . 3 


JOHN. W. THALMAN, Surcmmrenoewt 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 





March 10, 1930. 
Mr. C. J. Carter, 
President Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri. , 


Dear Mr. Carter: 


We have been using your Bloxoriend flooring since December 9, 
1926. When I say using, I mean for almost every purpose that 
one could think. We have had everything from basket ball to 
banquest, to parties, to even a funeral on that floor. We 

hold all of our general assemblies in the gymnasium. It has 


; _ highly satisfact de dition. ™ 
LOXONEND FLOORING is wear-resisting Dea pained eit Be Re ae 


it i \4 inches thick and the : 
because wie : v2 inch Previous to our building the new gymnasium we played basket 


tough end-grain of the wood forms the sur- ball on’ the floor of the old gymnesium consisting of hard 
. ° maple. Our boys were constantly troubled with sore feet. 

face. The surface is handsome, non-slip, Since we have been using the new. gymnasium with the Bloxonend 

NON-SPLINTER, inherently resilient and soming ws love Sap os ingle pes ee soe Beat Seng cur 
° ° oys. We continue to take the usual precautions, however 

stays smooth. BLOXONEND is specified by just as we would on any floor. The results have been just a 


little shorc of marvelous and surely beyond our expectations. 


nearly all prominent school architects for Fehdeges Te Sniy Cade thas SEA whoeke Late this. 


gymnasiums, squash courts and shops of finer 
Sincerely yours, 


type schools and colleges. Write for interest- Ee * 

ing descriptive booklet. iheLicas’ 
CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. =? ee ee 

902 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 7 ad 















BLOX- 


FLOORING 


Bloxonend is made of Southern 
Pine with the tough end grain up. 
It comes in 8 ft. lengths with the 
blocks dovetailed endwise onto 
baseboards. 


-“END 


Lay's Smooth 
Stays Smooth 
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A low-cost laundry unit 


for the growing school 





The 17” American 


The 25x36" American 
Monex Extractor 


Raytex Washer 


Four finely engineered machines— 
washer, extractor, drying tumbler and 
electric steam flat work ironer—developed 
by The American Laundry Machinery 
Company to meet the laundry require- 


The 36x30” American 
Drytex Tumbler 


Flat Work Ironer 


pact in construction, but big in capacity. 
Each modest in price and economical in 
operation. Write. We’ll have our school 
specialist call and give you the complete 
details of this widely-welcomed new 


The American Electric Steam 


ments of the modern school. Each com- “American” unit. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 








Any Floor in 
Any Building 


Will look better and wear longer when 
maintained and preserved with 


Shine-All 


Because SHINE-ALL does more than clean. 
Each time it is used the floor receives an at- 
tractive, lustrous sheen that protects against 
heavy traffic. SHINE-ALL is neutral, and 
non-abrasive. Play safe—maintain your floor 
investment the SHINE-ALL way. 


Write us for the name of the nearest Hillyard Floor 
Maintenance Engineer! His services are FREE! 





Shine-All Sales Company 
Distributors for 


Hillyard Chemical Company 
St. Joseph, Mo., U. S. A. 


Copyright 1930. 
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“PAINT A RED LEAF, 


PAINT A GREEN LEAF” 


and if a bit spills on the 
Armstrong Floor never mind, 


it wipes right up! 
* 


VEN in the best regulated art classes 

accidents will happen. A paint-pot 
gets knocked over, a wet brush is dropped. 
Unless floors are stain-proof and spot- 
proof like Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 
spots are there to stay. Only scraping will 
remove them. Then ugly spots appear to make floors 
look shabby and unsightly. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors stay permanently 
beautiful. All sorts of spilled things wipe right up for the 
Accolac-Processed surface is satin-smooth; dirt cannot 
cling to it. Regular waxing and polishing keep these 
floors bright and shining. Where floors undergo par- 
ticularly hard wear relacquering now and then will 
renew their lustrous sheen. (Do not lacquer over wax.) 
This maintenance cost is low. 

There are scores of Armstrong patterns and colors to 


choose from for every room in the school. These beauti- 
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The Longfellow School at Pontiac, Mich. chose Armstrong’s Dark Brown Jaspé 
Linoleum, No, 17, for the kindergarten room because of its beauty and clean-easy, 
durable surface. 


ful floors fit in with any type of decorating . .. are as 
attractive as they are practical. 

And another thing—Armstrong Floors reduce floor 
noise. Falling objects and footsteps are quieted. Stu- 
dents can concentrate on their work. 

Our School Service Department will be glad to give 
you additional information about these practical floors. 
And let us send you a copy of our book, “‘Public Floors 
of Enduring Beauty,” so you may see for yourself how 
widely Armstrong Floors are used. Just Armstrong’ 
address the Armstrong Cork Company, 


Floor Division, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Produ 


Armstrongs Linoleum Floors 


for schools and colleges 


PLAIN ~ INLAID ~ EMBOSSED w~ JASPE ~ PRINTED ~ ARABESQ w ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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“Mental Attendance” 


guaranteed by 


FILMO 


School Projector 


looked hard, but~’’ 


HE star forward for the Travelers stopped and grinned 

— “You see, we have Nurre plate glass banks here . . . 
and if your eye is right . . . the banks will do the rest! And 
when the score’s tied, with only about a minute to play 
... like it was tonight . . . it sure is a comfortable feeling to 
know you're not going to be robbed by ‘tricky’ banks! So 
when I got the ball and saw my mates all covered tight . . . I 
wasn’t afraid of that long one . . . because if I got it up there 
the banks would do their part — and they did! That’s why 
I'd rather play with plate glass banks than anything else . . . 
they’re accurate!” * * * Dozens of stars feel the same way 








Filmo 57 Projector in operation in Wyomissing (Pa.) School, under 











~ NURRE 


PLATE GLASS BANKS 


“Guardians of the Game” 


Sturdy guarantors of fair play . . . every point must be earned 
... and when you earn ‘em you get ’em! For fifteen years 
Nurre Banks have been growing in popularity with hundreds 
of leading schools and colleges. They increase the fairness of 
the game and encourage speedy, accurate shooting. Made of 
heavy, genuine plate glass . . . three-fourths to one inch thick 

. they are absolutely smooth, and cannot rust, splinter, 
warp, bulge or spring away from the ball . . . nor vibrate or 
rattle as wood or metal banks often do. Being transparent 
... they increase gate receipts by increasing the seating ca- 
pacity of any gym... making every seat a good one. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Coaches, Athletic Directors, and Captains of Basketball 
should avail themselves of the important information con- 
tained in our free illustrated booklet, showing in detail the 
superiority of Nurre Banks . . . as used at the University of 
Wisconsin, Harmon Stadium at Chicago, Butler Field 
House, Indiana University, Notre Dame University, Han- 
over College, and over 400 others. Mail the coupon NOW! 


THE Nurre Companies, Bloomington, Ind. 


By Malt, free, send me the illustrated booklet that tells how 
to have a more efficient, modern gymnasium with Nurre Plate 


Glass Banking Boards. 
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©|| direction of J. L. Appenzellar, Principal. On the screen is a \\® 


Ditmars natural history subject, No. D-45, from the Filmo Library. 














B pe DEWEY has said: ‘The law and parents may guarantee 
physical attendance of the child at school, but it is left to the 
teacher to insure his mental attendance by a sound appeal to his 
active interest.” 

Visual instruction with Filmo School Projector splendidly 
supplies this “active interest,” making school life “an interest- 
ing and absorbing experience to the child.” To the last detail 
of its design and manufacture, Filmo accomplishes the perfect 
projection which so absorbs the child’s interest, leaving his 
experience un-marred by eyestrain or other by-products of 
poor projection. 

Flickerless, steady, and brilliant motion pictures are assured 
with Filmo because of its scientifically designed shutter and 
shuttle movement, and its powerful direct lighting system. Its 
unique safety screen means still projection without damage to 

aa the film. Side-tension film move- 
ment means complete freedom from 
scratched and worn film surfaces. 

Any Filmo dealer will gladly 
demonstrate Filmoin your school- 
room. Or write today for folder 
“Filmo in Schools and Colleges.” 


© Filmo 57-E School Projector—250 Watt, 
5 amp. lamp; geared rewind; fixed resist- 
ance; 45-50 condenser; and special school 
case—$205. Other models $198 up. 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


Professional Results with Amateur Ease 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. V, 1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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Practical little features 
...make practical big units 


LIDER feet may sound like small, un- 
important details, but to the teacher 
making every effort to keep a quiet room, 
they become a very important factor—to 
the conscientious janitor endeavoring 
always to have smooth presentable floors, 
glider feet again are features that reduce up- 


keep, worry and expense. 


Saddle-shaped seats are a proved comfort, 
reducing fatigue and keeping the occupant 


in the center of the seat—costing more to te wtitaen ane-e 


get the facts on 


‘ manufacture, but easily worth the addi- this _modern, eco: 
° ~— . of seating. Write 
tional cost. The position and’angle of the ut” chats 


prices and_ val- 


back are placed with the greatest accuracy. uable information 


for schools. 


Royal Chairs are engineered to produce 
strength, . durability and a maximum of 


comfort—besides, they are very attractive. 


Write for catalog a and free trial ae 


TOU 


I r 1E wal CHAIR Seats of saddle- Noiseless rubber 
shaped steel, wood or glider feet. 


veneer or uphol- Supplied singly or 
stered. in sections of two 
7 pya ar’ They stack com- or more chairs, 
a pactly and neatly. as required. 





ROYAL METAL 

Manufacturing Company 

1138 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Perfect attendance 


— 


RAINING and 

discipline count, 
but it is useless to try 
to maintain perfect 
attention when the 
schoolroom is filled 
with hot, stuffy, devi- 
talizing air. Children 
just can’t pay attention 
...can’t concentrate... 
when they are uncom- 
fortable, when the tem- 





ae f 
ys 


how about 











periect 


MULENTLON ? 


Universal Heating and Ventilating Units 
are Quiet in Operation, Dependable, 
Reliable and Pieasing in Appearance. 


_— 





perature of the schoolroom is not right. 


So much depends upon proper heating 
and ventilating of the schoolroom that 


too much care cannot 
be taken in the selec- 
tion of heating and 


ventilating equipment. . 


One of the finest trib- 
utes to the efficiency, 
economy and reli- 
ability of Universal 
Unit Heaters is that 
they are being con- 
stantly installed with 


complete satisfac- 
tionin manyofthena- , 


tion’s leading schools. 





Universal Units deliv- 
er a vertical discharge 
of heated air at just 
the required tempera- 
ture, quietly and with- 
out interruption. There 
is no underheating, no 
overheating, no drafts 
or stuffiness. They 
have been designed 
and constructed to 
meet every heating and 
ventilating requirement for the one- 
room school and for the hundred- 
recom school. They are recommended 
and specified by prominent archi- 
tects throughout the 
country. 


There is an American 
Blower Branch Office 
near you. Why not 
write, or phone, for 
detailed information? 
A list of prominent 
installations, as well 
as a catalog and engi- 
neer’s data book, 
ue are yours for the 


asking. 
(1064) 


American Rlower 





VENTILATING, HEATING. AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAPT 





Manufacturers of all Types of Air-Handling ig” Equipment 


Since 1661 





AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICH, ® CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. © Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Each block is 
a complete 
square or rec- 
tangular vnit 
of 3 or more 
flooring strips, 
in oak, walnut, 
maple, beech, 


light and dark 
Ph 


hogany, yel- 
low pine— 
either beveled 
or square edge 


6%" to 13% 
squares, 13-16" 
thickness, all 
grades. Rec- 
tangle sizes; 


6% x 13%"; 
also in maple 
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ilippine ma- 


6" x 12", 


64" x13". 


HERE durability of the 

floor is the first consider- 
ation, as in schools, department 
stores, chain stores, high class fac- 
tories, etc., pre-sanded *CELL- 
ized wood floor blocks meet 
every requirement. 


The unit block floor needs only 
to be laid in EVERBOND, a 
plastic cement, over concrete or 
any level sub-floor, before use. 
The appearance is highly pleas- 
ing, and the floor is durable, sup- 


very material 
saving in finishing cost 


is effected by Maple and Beech blocks, 
factory-sanded, and then *CELLized 


porting constant heavy use with 
ease and noiselessness under 
foot. Cleaning, if necessary, and 
polishing may be accomplished 
in one operation by the applica- 
tion of hard paste-wax, rubbed 
with steel wool. 


The unit block is rapidly laid 
and the floor is inexpensive in 
both original and upkeep costs. 


Laid directly over concrete in 
EVERBOND, providing a sound- 
deadening resilient base. 


Sold through lumber dealers everywhere; manufactured by 


E.L. BRUCE COMPANY ... - 


Memphis, Tenn. 
THE LONG-BELL LUMBER CO. . Kansas City, Mo. 


NASHVILLE HDW. FLOORING CO., Nashville, Tenn. 
ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. . Pine Bluff, Ark. 


“CELLized Oak Flooring Inc. 


MPHIS —~ TENNESSEE 
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Architects: Mann, Wagner & King, 
Little Rock, Ark. 40,000 square feet 
9-inch *CELLized Blocks laid by R. 
Cluck Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn, 


Front and 
back of 
6X"' block 





*CELLized wood floor blocks 
are guaranteed by *CELL- 
ized Oak Flooring Inc. Laid 
only by Licensed Floorin 
Contractors. The names o 
those licensed to use this 
label in your locality will 
be supplied upon request. 


*CELLized by a chemical 
treat, to reduce the tend- 
encyto change in size. Insect 
and decay resistant. 
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Trifle higher first cost 
is true economy 








Alberene construction 
stands the gaff 


HE carelessness and rough usage to which 

shower and toilet rooms in schools are sub- 
jected makes it imperative that partitions 
be durable. Any attempts at economy through 
the use of materials which are cheaper and which 
cannot be fabricated properly for the purpose, re- 
acts unfavorably by increasing upkeep costs. 


Alberene Stone aside from its proven methods 
of construction (rigidity and permanent water- 
proofness of joints) is selected by architects be- 
cause it is easy to clean and keep sanitary. Con- 
sidered from every angle it is the most economical 
form of partition. 


A Bulletin containing details and specifications 
is available. May we send you a copy? Alberene 
Stone Company, 153 West 23rd Street, New York. 
Branches: Boston; Chicago; Newark, N. J.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Cleveland; Pittsburgh; Richmond; 
Philadelphia; Rochester. Quarries and Mills at 
Schuyler, Va. 


ALBERENE 
‘s STONE 


Toilet Partitions 





Shower Compartments 
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Test This 
Automatic Bubblerhead 
Free of Charge 


The new unique Cen- 
tury Bubblerhead is a 
phenomenal success. 
Everywhere it is win- 
ning enthusiastic ap- 
proval with its out- 
standing performance 
under actual working 
conditions. Now, we 
want you to witness the 
amazing results of this 
automatic bubblerhead. 
See for yourself the 
convenient, wholesome 
drinking stream that is 
produced with each 
turn of the handle. 
Note the full stream it 
produces with a mini- 
mum water pressure, 
then increase the pres- 
sure to fifty pounds, to 
a hundred pounds. The 
drinking stream never 
varys. Sudden, splash- 
ing gushes are com- 
pletely eliminated. This 
is efficiency ! 


You will marvel at its 
simple, sturdy con- 
struction. It is made 
completely from the fin- 
est brass, and has only 
two moving parts. The 
bubblerhead is instantly accessible for ad- 
justing and cleaning if ever necessary. An 
integral guard makes it impossible for any 
waste from the drinker’s mouth to fall 
back on the source of the water. A novel 
device makes these bubblerheads absolutely 
unsquirtable. A necessary requisite in 
schools and public institutions. 


School and Health Authorities interested in 
economically maintaining the highest health 
standards are particularly invited to test this 
unique bubblerhead. A request on your let- 
terhead will be appreciated. There is no 
obligation. Write today. 

















CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
902 No. Illinois Street Belleville, Illinois 


SANITARY 
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New eats: Modern School Buildings 





with 





Buckeye Heatovent 
Modern V entilation 


The Unit System 
of Heating and Ventilating 

























Junior High School, Oradell, N. J. 
Architects: Coffin & Coffin, New York City 


Heating Contractor: Schrenell Bros. > 
Newark, N. J. 
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Forest Avenue School, Glen Rid e, N. J. 
Architects, Guilbert & Betelle, Towed, N. J. 
Heating Contractor: The Newark Hessian 
Co. Inc., Newark, N. J. 











me 












Vineland High School, Vineland, N. J. 
Architects: Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. 


Heating Contractor: Howard Hutchison, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Yantacaw School, Nutley, N. a 
Architects: Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. 


Heating Contractor: Richard P. Lester, 
Verona, N. J. 














Main Office 400 Dublin Avenue 
and Factory Columbus, Ohio 
Sales and Service Offices 
ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEWARK RICHMOND, VA. SPOKANE TULSA, OKLA. 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS —_LOS ANGELES NEW YORK CITY SALT LAKECITY $T. LOUIS YOUNGSTOWN 
BOSTON DALLAS HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA SANFRANCISCO SYRACUSE Canadian Office 


BUFFALO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SEATTLE TOLEDO TORONTO 
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Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 








The Satisfaction of 
Sheer Strength 


To the man who admires good craftsmanship, there is 
great satisfaction in things that are made as strong as men 
know how to make them; there is something close to exalta- 
tion in the feeling of sheer strength, of durability, of de- 
pendability. Here is something that will LAST! 





Sweets 


Pages €3130-C3135 For such men we make the new series genuine Type “B” 


Von Duprin devices. They are made very carefully, from 
the best materials we know, with far heavier parts than were 
formerly thought practical. Higher in first cost, they are far 
cheaper over the life of the school building, for maintenance 
expense is practically eliminated. 


To get them, request your architect to specify them sep- 
arately from the finishing hardware and, of course, by name. 





Thus you foster clean competition, since all reputable dealers 
can buy these devices at the same fair prices. 








VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. F ry 
Indianapolis, Ind. ii 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 











 ——— 
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How Homogeneous Is a 
“Homogeneous Group’? 


Various plans for combining group and individual 
procedures in a well balanced program are here 
presented and their relative advantages discussed 


By W. HARDIN HUGHES, Director oF ADMINISTRATIVE INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH, PASADENA CITY SCHOOLS, 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


tempts have been made to get away from 

the lock step in education and to provide 
for the individual differences of pupils. Longer 
ago than the beginning of the present century, 
in fact, progressive leaders in education were de- 
vising plans for the solution of this universal 
problem. The Cambridge Double Track Plan 
(1891) for variable speed through the grades; 
the North Denver Plan (1895) of ability group- 
ing and enriched courses for the brighter pupils; 
the Batavia System (1898) providing an extra 
teacher in each classroom for individual coaching ; 
the Santa Barbara Plan, devised about the same 
time, with its triple, concentric requirements in 
each grade; the Pueblo Plan (1901) of loose 
grouping and individual instruction—these and 
numerous other departures from ordinary class- 
room procedures are familiar to every student of 
educational history. 

In more recent years ability grouping, differ- 
entiated requirements and individualized instruc- 
tion have taken on a multiplicity of forms. 
Whether the plan adopted in any school system 
emphasizes the idea of homogeneous grouping or 
of individualized instruction, the ultimate aim is 
the same, namely, that of providing more ade- 
quately for the individual pupil. The proponents 
of the various plans, however, are far from 
agreement in their opinions as to the best meth- 
ods for accomplishing this aim. Two antagonistic 


] ) tenn the past thirty years many at- 


schools of thought, in fact, have been equally en- 
thusiastic for their pet schemes. Within the past 
two or three years, however, there has been a 
marked tendency for the extremists to approach 
a middle ground, the advocates of homogeneous 
grouping coming to recognize the fictitious na- 
ture of homogeneity in actual practice and the 
proponents of individualized instruction admit- 
ting the wisdom of combining both group and 
individual procedures in a well balanced program. 


Considerations That Bear on Ability Grouping 


It is generally agreed that in every grade there 
is a wide range of abilities. The more capable 
pupils are able to carry more work and to do a 
better quality of work, or to do the same amount 
of work in less time than pupils of lower ability. 
No fact, however, is important enough to serve as 
a single basis for grouping. In the Pasadena sys- 
tem the preliminary grouping is based on a lim- 
ited number of factors, namely, (a) chronological 
age; (b) educational age and educational quo- 
tient; (c) mental age and intelligence quotient; 
(d) composite judgment of teachers; (e) previ- 
ous school record. In addition to the factors indi- 
cated above for the preliminary grouping of 
pupils, it is generally agreed in our system that 
the following should be taken into account: (f) 
physical condition as related to health; (g) school 
attitudes and work habits; (h) special abilities 
and interests affecting grouping within the sub- 
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ject or grade, and (i) home conditions as related 
to attendance and outside employment. 

It will be noted that flexibility is one of the 
chief characteristics of the plan. A pupil should 
be transferred from group to group and promoted 
from grade to grade whenever his development 
justifies such transfer or promotion. The effec- 
tiveness of grouping should be determined not 
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Chart 1. In this scatter-graph each dot represents a 

pupil whose I. Q. corresponds to the number at the top 

of the column and whose E. Q. corresponds to the number 
in the left hand margin. 


alone by skills and subject matter achievement as 
indicated by marks and test scores, but also by the 
extent to which pupils acquire those habits, atti- 
tudes and widening interests that are appropriate 
to their ages and ability. 

The plan for grouping as outlined above has 
been in process of evaluation over a period of five 
years. During the past two years, however, it 
has become more uniformly established. The ac- 
companying scatter-graphs show the extent to 
which grouping is based on intelligence quotients 
and educational quotients and also the correlation 
between these two sets of quotients. We should 
state in this connection that the average of I.Q. 
and E.Q. was used as the actual basis of the 
initial grouping, 95 being taken as the upper 
limit of the “minimum” (M) group; 95 to 115 as 
the limits of the “average” (A) group, and 115 
as the lower limit of the “enriched” (E) group. 
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Those responsible for carrying out the plan were 
instructed to vary the grouping in accordance 
with their best judgments after due considera- 
tion of the other factors as set forth in a pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

It will be noted in the scatter-graphs that the 
tendency is to place pupils in their respective 
groups according to their intelligence and 
achievement as measured by standardized tests. 
The number of exceptional cases, however, is sig- 
nificant and would lead us to assume that other 
factors have actually been taken into account in 
the grouping of pupils. The discrepancies point 
to the necessity for an intensive study of indi- 
vidual cases. All of this adds to the responsi- 
bility of counselors and teachers for a careful 
checking up on all pupils whose abilities and 
achievements seem inconsistent with their classi- 
fication. 

When the 2,383 pupils included in this portion 
of the study are thrown on a single chart, we find 
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Chart 2. This scatter-graph is similar to the preceding 
one. Each spot represents a pupil. 
a correlation of 0.84 (Pearson’s r) between 
intelligence quotients and educational quotients. 
At first thought we may consider this a remark- 
ably close agreement. A careful examination of 
the scatter-graphs, however, is sufficient to dispel 
this illusion. In Chart 2, for example, note how 
varied is the achievement of pupils whose I.Q.’s 
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range from 100 to 105. In this narrow range of 
five points in intelligence, the achievement quo- 
tients of pupils range from 80 to 125. 

Let us consider for a moment the relation of 
intelligence and intelligence as measured by two 
well known group tests.: This relationship may 
be seen in Chart 4. If there were a perfect 
agreement between the quotients derived from 
these two tests the numbers representing pupils 
would all be included within the heavy squares 
extending from the lower left-hand corner to the 
upper right-hand corner of the chart. A com- 
parison of medians and quartiles, respectively, 
seems to indicate a close agreement. Even the 
correlation of 0.84 is high, statistically speaking, 
but to appreciate the real significance of these 
relationships we should, as before, note the wide 
range of individual variation. Take, for example 
the scatter of cases in the sixth column of the 
chart where we find that a narrow range of ten 
points on “Test X” is sufficient to include pupils 
whose I.Q.’s on “Test Y” range from 90 to 140. 
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Chart 3. This scatter-graph is similar to Charts 1 and 2. 
It is to be read in the same way. 
Whether we take as a basis for comparison the 
quotients of “Test X” or of “Test Y” such marked 
discrepancies are found. 
These facts are brought out significantly in 
Chart 5 where the comparisons are based on the 


a Terman Group Tests of Mental Ability (Test X) and Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Intelligence Tests (Test Y). 
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data of Chart 4. When pupils of an “enriched 
curriculum” group as determined by one intelli- 
gence test scatter themselves through all three 
ability groups when classified by a different in- 
telligence test, we cannot be certain of homoge- 
neity even with respect to general intelligence. 
Many of the group intelligence tests have 
much lower intercorrelations than the 0.84 ob- 
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Chart 4. This correlation chart is to be read as follows: 
1 pupil whose I.Q. on Test X is between 60 and 70 also 
has an 1.Q between 60 and 70 on Test Y; 3 pupils whose 
1.Q.’s on Test X are between 70 and 80 fall between 80 
and 90 on Test Y; ete. 
tained for the above. In fact, Doctor Kuhlmann 
found a correlation of only 0.70 between the Ter- 
man and the Kuhlmann-Anderson tests in grades 
nine to twelve inclusive. He also reported corre- 
lations between the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelli- 
gence Tests and each of the following intelligence 
tests: Pintner-Cunningham, 0.62; Otis Group 
Primary, 0.61; Detroit Primary, 0.69; National 
Intelligence, 0.78; Detroit Alpha, 0.80; Otis Self- 
Administering, 0.62. In certain grades the cor- | 
relations were lower than those reported above. 
When a correlation of 0.84 permits discrepancies 
such as those shown in Chart 5, certainly much 
lower correlations would result in even greater 
discrepancies in grouping. Some of the best 
known and most widely used intelligence tests 
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have reliability coefficients of less than 0.90 be- 
tween Form A and Form B of the same tests. 
But coefficients of correlation uninterrupted 
are meaningless. Perhaps no other type of sta- 
tistical information has been more frequently 
misused. The technique for finding this index of 
relationship, first developed in the fields of biology 
and economics where the purpose was to ascer- 
tain whether any degree of relationship existed 
between two sets of facts, was carried over by 
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Chart 5. This chart is based on data for the 642 pupils 
included in Chart 4. The legend is explanatory. 
statisticians into the field of education where the 
real purpose involves considerably more. We 
wish to know beyond the mere fact of relation- 
ship the degree to which the agreement ap- 
proaches perfection. Other techniques than those 
for finding coefficients of correlation are neces- 
sary for this purpose. A correlation of 0.84, for 
example, is not to be interpreted as 84 per cent 
of agreement, as may be seen in Chart 4 where 
only 245 or 38 per cent of the 642 cases fall within 
the heavy squares and are therefore approxi- 
mately in agreement as measured by the two 
tests. It will be noted, furthermore, that the di- 
visions on the two scales in this chart are by 
tens. If the divisions were reduced to fives in- 
stead, the actual agreement would be 134 or 21 
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per cent of the 642 cases. While trained statis- 
ticians do not interpret a given correlation as a 
percentage of agreement between two sets of 
measurements, other persons have done so. 

Coefficients of correlation, however, are not 
harmful in themselves. They are essential, in 
fact, in certain types of statistical work, but when 
improperly used and especially when misinter- 
preted, they serve as effective instruments in 
establishing and in perpetuating error. During 
recent years there has been a tendency in too 
many quarters to substitute complicated statis- 
tical techniques for common sense and experi- 
mental observation. 

We have seen something of the problem in- 
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Chart 6. In reading this chart, think of the black por- 
tion in each column as being a pile of pupils whose read- 
ing scores correspond to the numbers at the top and at 
the bottom of the column. The number of pupils in each 
may be estimated by reference to the figures in the left 
hand column. 
volved in securing homogeneity with respect to 
whatever -it-is-measured-by-the-so-called-general- 
intelligence-tests. Let us consider the extent to 
which there is homogeneity in a single subject. 
In Chart 6, for example, may be seen the com- 
parative reading abilities of the “enriched,” the 
“average” and the “minimum” curriculum groups 


of the eighth grade together with the distribu- 
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tion of pupils according to their reading abilities 
in each of these groups. The tests used in this 
investigation were the Pressey Diagnostic Tests 
combining measures of vocabulary, paragraph 
meaning and speed. The general grouping was 
based on the several factors set forth in an earlier 
paragraph of this paper. 

Although the median scores are such as to in- 
dicate a positive relationship between reading 
abilities and the factors used in grouping, the 
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Chart 7. Read this chart in the same way as that sug- 
gested in the note accompanying Chart 6. 
scattering in each group is so wide that homo- 
geneity cannot be claimed. In every group there 
are pupils whose reading abilities place them well 
up in the best 25 per cent of pupils in general, as 
well as pupils who fall well down in the poorest 

25 per cent. 

Had the grouping been based on intelligence 
quotients alone the reading abilities in the three 
groups so formed would have been as presented 
in Chart 7. It will be noted that the division 
points in the scale of I.Q.’s were 115 and higher 
for the upper group; 95 to 115 for the middle 
group, and below 95 for the lower group. This 
grouping based on the single factor, intelligence 
quotient, would have resulted in a slightly im- 
proved classification for reading ability. A com- 
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parative examination of the medians and distri- 
butions of reading scores as presented in Charts 
6 and 7 corroborates this statement. The fact 
remains, however, that whether we use many 
factors or a single factor for grouping, the pupils 
in any group are extremely heterogeneous with 
respect to reading abilities. 

Other investigations not herein reported lead 
to similar conclusions. Homogeneity with respect 
to any quality or achievement is practically im- 
possible. When the maximum degree of homo- 
geneity in any subject group is desired, the most 
rational basis for grouping in that subject is 
achievement in that subject. If, for example, 
three ability groups in reading are to be formed, 
those pupils whose scores fall within the upper 
25 per cent may be placed in the highest group; 
those whose scores fall within the lower 25 per 
cent, in the lowest group. This procedure, how- 
ever, would ensure no greater perfection in 
grouping than is the reliability of the measure- 
ments employed. Even with a coefficient of re- 
liability of 0.85 or 0.90 a very considerable num- 
ber of pupils would need to be reclassified every 
time a different form of the same reading test was 
used. Add to this the fact that reading ability 
as measured by any one of the standardized tests 
is only a part of total English ability and we can 
readily understand how complex if not impossible 
is the problem of securing homogeneity for a sin- 
gle subject. Furthermore, variable achievement 
from subject to subject renders general ability 
grouping of pupils ineffective. 

In conclusion, we may say that whatever the 
scholastic basis for grouping may be, there still 
remain innumerable qualities of personality, even 
more important than subject matter achievement, 
which must be taken into account in all our edu- 
cational methods and procedures. These add to 
the complexity of homogeneous grouping, render- 
ing its realization all but impossible. This, per- 
haps, is a partial answer to the question, How 
homogeneous is a “homogeneous group”? 





Progress of Aviation Education 
in California 


Provision of a technical ground school course 
in aviation for students in all secondary schools in 
California is expected to be made by the Califor- 
nia Curriculum Commission, according to Vierling 
Kersey, state superintendent of public instruction. 

A subcommittee of the California Advisory 
Committee has been engaged in the preparation 
of a technical course to be submitted to the com- 
mittee, which, in turn, will make recommenda- 
tions to the curriculum -commission. 
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Recent Tendencies in School 


Equipment Design’* 


This article calls attention to the fact that a definite 
attempt is being made to have school furniture and 


equipment conform to the newest educational principles ' 


By JOHN A. SEXSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PASADENA, CALIF. 





HE attention of superintendents has been 
T eats to the fact that scientific procedures 

have been followed in the study of the 
school furniture problem. The results of these 
experiments and the conclusions to be drawn 
from them are available. To what extent these 
studies will be received by the profession and by 
the school goods manufacturers as conclusive is 
another question. 

Recent developments in instructional school 
equipment: Reference should now be made to 
another type of experimentation that has gone 
forward recently in the field of school equipment. 
This experimentation is best represented by the 
work done by Dr. Ben D. Wood, Columbia Uni- 





*The first part of this article appeared in the September issue of The 
NATION’s SCHOOLS. 
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versity, and Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of 
Chicago, and pertains to the problem of motion 
pictures in the classroom. In a study published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company in 1929, these 
authors describe an experiment on measuring the 
value of motion picture equipment as a supple- 
mentary aid in classroom instruction. 

Here again under the best possible conditions 
for research and study, two impartial persons of 
professional standing and reputation, whose 
opinions with reference to educational problems 
are respected by all who know them, present a 
fine study in the field of developing an entirely 
new kind and type of instructional equipment. 
These educators from two of the leading institu- 
tions in teacher training in the country, aided by 
cooperating public school systems throughout the 
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A time clock is a great aid in ensuring promptness in class attendance for these high school boys. 


nation, and with the full support and cooperation 
of the manufacturers of school goods, have pointed 
out all of the steps that have been taken inci- 
dental to a careful appraisal of the new type and 
kind of instructional equipment. 

There are not found here such conclusions as 
might be expected if this experiment had gone 
forward under the direction of those interested in 
the sale of a certain type of equipment. The pub- 
lication presents a disinterested study of the 
whole problem with a summary of the conclusions 
arrived at as a result of studies that Doctor Wood 
and Doctor Freeman were able to complete, as 
well as a list of the problems yet unsolved that 
they felt should be answered for the final word 
with reference to this equipment. One reads in 
the summary of these investigators these strik- 
ing statements: 

“The first and most immediate aim of the pupil’s 
education is to make him acquainted with the 
world about him. He first has to discover the 
characteristics of the concrete objects of the 
physical world. This education may be called im- 
mediate or direct education. The second and 
equally important function is to enable the pupil 
to derive from his direct experience general or 
abstract ideas and, through reflection and reason- 
ing, to search for and acquire explanatory prin- 
ciples which illuminate his direct or concrete ex- 


perience. This may be called the indirect phase 
of education. Both phases are important and 
neither one is complete without the other. 

“Tt is natural, then, that the film should appear 
to be most effective when tests measure the full- 
ness and clearness of the pupil’s concrete ideas. 

“The foregoing discussion indicates that the 
film should devote itself primarily to enabling the 
pupils to get clear-cut and correct notions of the 
physical aspect of the world. This is its immedi- 
ate function. 

“The material that is to be included in the film 
should be selected with this in view. The ulti- 
mate purpose of securing a clear-cut, concrete 
idea, of course, is to promote exactness and sound- 
ness in thinking. The material which is presented 
to the pupil, then, should be that material that is 
necessary in order to furnish him with this 
foundation. The selection of material, of course, 
and the manner and context in which it is pre- 
sented, must be determined by the ultimate pur- 
pose. This does not mean, however, that an at- 
tempt should be made to distort the films from 
their natural purpose and make them into a means 
of teaching abstractions directly. Mankind has 
invented an instrument of abstract thought which 
is vastly superior to the use of objects, or of pic- 
tures of objects. This instrument is language. 
It is not the business of films to supplant lan- 
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This room in a school in St. Clair Shores, Mich., is well ventilated and well lighted by 
means of steel projected windows. 


All up-to-date schools should be equipped with moving picture machines. A class in 
science is here shown benefiting by visual instruction. 


A corridor in the Wichita High School, Wichita, Kan., demonstrates how convenient 
metal lockers have been installed at a great saving of space. 
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guage. It is their business to give the pupils such 
direct experience as will give language rich and 
clear-cut meaning.” 

Then again we find this list of problems for fur- 
ther research: 

1. The pedagogical structure of a film or of a 
series of films; the organization of the film into 
the lesson plans of the course of study and into 
the classroom exercise. 

2. Length, frequency and character of sub- 
titles in various types of films for children of 
various age and grade groups. 

3. The place of animated diagrams in various 
fields of study. 

4. Adaptation of the films to ages and groups. 
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by movements such as that described by Dr. J. W. 
Baldwin, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in a Department of Education publication. Doctor 
Baldwin gives a detailed account of recent devel- 
opments in setting up, equipping and furnishing 
the social studies laboratory. The laboratory with 
its characteristic equipment, modified to suit 
other subject matter, has been extended into such 
fields as the social studies. Recent changes in the 
content and method in the social studies field have 
created a demand for special techniques and for 
their proper presentation. In other words, there is 
justification for the criticism which has been . 
directed toward secondary and college teaching in 
such fields as social science for having been too 





Up-to-date laboratory equipment has been provided for the pupils of the Muldoon School for Girls, Rockford, Ill. 


5. Adaptation of a given film to various courses 
of study. 

6. Combination of slides and other visual media 
with motion pictures. 

7. Repeated showing of the same film and of its 
parts. 

8. Time allotments to various types of films and 
film sequences. 

“An important administrative problem,” says 
the study, “is already looming large before many 
school superintendents and principals and deserves 
immediate attention. It is the organization, ad- 
ministration, housing and care of the film library 
of the individual school and of the town or city- 
wide school system.” 

A still different phase of development with ref- 
erence to modern school equipment is represented 


greatly lacking in the special techniques essential 
to significant learning therein. At the same time, 
there must not be overlooked the recent develop- 
ments under which teachers in these subjects 
have developed new methods and techniques and 
the necessary equipment that goes with them. 

Credit for introducing the laboratory method 
into social science is ascribed to Louise Kidder, 
who, writing in the University High School 
Journal, describes a social science laboratory and 
applies it to the work room of the seventh and 
eighth grade history and geography classes. 

All of us are familiar with the increasing 
amount of work in social studies centered about 
diagrams, models, maps, pictures, clippings, 
charts, graphs, statistics, mottoes, slogans and 
posters. Doctor Baldwin traces the growth and 
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development of this random procedure through 
the early years up to the present time. He makes 
an itemized checking list of the equipment essen- 
tial to a social science laboratory which would 
compare favorably with the physics, chemistry or 
biology laboratories. One cannot read this study 
or visualize such a laboratory without an increas- 
ing respect for the type of teaching likely to result 
from placing such equipment at the disposal of a 
wide-awake teacher. Similar laboratories also 
exist for the teaching of modern language. 

All of us, schoolmen and laymen alike, are im- 
pressed with the recent developments in the 
elementary school wherein the furniture and 
equipment characteristic of these classrooms take 
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the general conference of producers, distributors 
and users of school furniture, the Department of 
Commerce submits for the approval of the indus- 
try the following simplification program for color 
for stock varieties of wooden school furniture: 

“This recommendation applies to school seating 
(pupils’ desks), teachers’ desks, movable desks, 
recitation seats, chairs, tablet arm chairs, tables, 
typewriter tables, library furniture, filing cabinets, 
bookcases, kindergarten tables and chairs and 
laboratory furniture. 

“The color for stock varieties of school furni- 
ture shall be known as school furniture brown. 
The industry has fixed light and dark limits of 
shades within this color. While any shade within 





Metal toilet compartments provide the utmost in sanitation and privacy for school pupils. 


on much more than formerly the character of the 
workshop or of the laboratory. 

Recent developments designed to produce equip- 
ment at reduced costs: It would be unfair to the 
manufacturers of school goods if acknowledgment 
were not made of the efforts they have put forth 
to serve the needs of the schools adequately at 
costs that are reasonable when compared to the 
costs incidental to the producing of equipment for 
utilization in other activities. One example of 
this sort of cooperation between manufacturers 
must suffice and is perhaps the best example of 
cooperative effort to reduce costs and to produce 
more usable and more acceptable furniture. This 
is the report of the General Conference of the 
Manufacturers’ Organization with reference to the 
color of school equipment, adopted at a conven- 
tion in Chicago, June 28, 1929. The report reads 
that in accordance with the unanimous action of 


these limits will be considered as conforming with 
the requirements for school furniture brown, it is 
understood that every effort will be made to con- 
form as nearly as possible to the selected median 
shade. 

“Master color blocks selected by the industry 
as representing the permissible range of shades 
of this color shall be used in the preparation of 
duplicate color blocks for matching in manufac- 
turing and for sales purposes. 

“Duplicate color blocks supplied by the indus- 
try in accordance with the above will be labeled 
as follows: ‘The color of this block conforms to 
Simplified Practice Recommendation Bill—30, 
U. S. Department of Commerce.’ ” 

The agreement of the manufacturers to adopt 
this standardized program with reference to color 
arises from the fact that no one manufacturer 
makes a complete line of equipment for any build- 
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Classroom instruction in the grammar school can be made real and vital if moving pictures are used as an adjunct 
to teaching in various subjects. 


ing or schoolroom and it is therefore necessary 
for the consumer to select his equipment from 
different manufacturers. Since color harmony in 
school equipment is desirable, the buyer could not 
get this result with all the manufacturers using 
different color finishes. It is necessary, therefore, 
for manufacturers who desire to cooperate with 
the consumer in matching furniture as to color, 
to paint the furniture they supply in accordance 
with some sample selected by the customer. 

This gives the following results: Production 
and selling costs are increased; production and 
service are slowed up; inventory is increased due 
to duplication of colors; too many jobs are special. 


It was the belief of the manufacturers in their 
conference that any agreement as to standard fin- 
ishes would reduce the demand for special finishes, 
simplify the stocking of school equipment and 
result in a smaller inventory and a quicker and 
more satisfactory delivery. 

It is believed that procedures similar to this 
will ultimately extend to a smaller standard of 
program for other items of school equipment such 
as lockers and map cases. This sort of procedure 
would immediately tend to transform our school- 
rooms from their present unsightly, inharmoni- 
ous and undecorative condition to one in which the 
schoolhouse would be characterized by that same 


Comfortable and healthful seating arrangements have been provided in this classroom. The chair is attached to 
the desk by a metal bar, and the unit is movable. 
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good taste, that same fine feeling of harmony and 
of appropriateness to be found in the home or the 
well equipped office. This is unquestionably a 
development in the right direction. 

It might be well to call attention to the criticism 
of the American public school system to those 
who feel that we are going too far in this matter 
of school equipment and that too much money is 
being expended in this field. Many of us feel that 
there are many devices and gewgaws passing un- 
der the name of school furniture and equipment 
that are presumed to contribute to the effective- 
ness of instruction, the value of which is extreme- 
ly doubtful. 


Valueless Equipment Formerly Sold 


All of us are familiar with the practice common 
a few decades ago of selling the gullible boards 
of education expensive contraptions under the 
guise of school equipment, which we now know 
were valueless and which were designed by greedy 
and avaricious persons purely as a means of per- 
sonal profit. 

There is ample evidence that the manufacturers, 
as well as the school people, are moving steadily 
toward the elimination of waste resulting from 
this sort of practice. Perhaps we have not gone 
far enough with the selection possible under such 
conditions, a selection so graphically portrayed in 
the exhibits that accompany the N. E. A. con- 
ventions. Superintendents might profitably de- 
vote considerable time to examining and perhaps 
checking off their equipment lists types of equip- 
ment and furniture that are no longer usable, that 
are no longer consistent with our new policies and 
philosophies of education and that contribute in 
no worth while way to child experience. 


How to Keep Schools Up to Date 


There is no doubt but that we should give con- 
scientious study to the problem of financing new 
furniture and equipment essential to the changing 
educational program. This provides for replace- 
ment and for discarding obsolete equipment. At 
the present time there are not adequate studies 
in this field nor are there sufficient examples of 
successful experience to which inquiring superin- 
tendents may turn. 

It may not be amiss to suggest to the manufac- 
turers and distributors of school goods that in- 
vestigations and studies in this field, together 
with suggestions as to a proper financial and 
budgetary procedure looking toward a defensible 
policy of keeping our schools up to date in the 
matter of furniture and equipment, might be a 
most significant contribution to educational 
progress. 
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America Asked to Join International 


Commercial Education Society 


E. M. Boissevain, president, International So- 
ciety for Commercial Education, and a member of 
the Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce, was re- 
cently presented to President Hoover by L. G. Van 
Hoorn, counselor of The Netherlands legation. 

Mr. Boissevain said after the conference that 
he outlined briefly to the President plans for or- 
ganizing a division of the society in the United 
States. Through the society it is proposed to in- 
crease the interest of young men in fitting them- 
selves for a commercial career instead of going 
into business without foundation or training. 

The International Society aims to develop com- 
mercial education in all countries, by the follow- 
ing means: to group the existing national asso- 
ciations and other institutions, private or public, 
which are interested in the development of busi- 
ness education; to organize international meet- 
ings and congresses; to arrange for international 
courses for commercial expansion and the study 
of languages; to discuss questions of general in- 
terests bearing on business education; to institute 
a central information office; to issue a review and 
other publications on commercial education; to 
distribute to newspapers and periodicals informa- 
tion regarding the development of business educa- 
tion in various countries. 





School Journeys in Britain 


A practice in use in the English schools that 
could well be emulated by schools in America is 
that of supplementing the required studies with 
educational journeys to all parts of the kingdom, 
according to the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
For instance, a part of the course in English lit- 
erature consists of journeys to the Shakespeare 
country, Dickens and Tennyson rambles and visits 
to the manuscript section of the British Museum. 

Journeys to shrines, to museums, to Westmin- 
ster Abbey and to scenes marking transitions and 
changes are founts of inspiration in history 
teaching. As a result of outdoor instruction, 
British children know thoroughly the common 
trees, flowers, birds, insects and the wild life of 
their respective localities. 

School journeys have had for many years an 
established place in the educational system of 
London. Because of their success in London they 


have since spread to all sections of the kingdom. 
School authorities in London have subsidized the 
journeys, and grants are annually made so that 
the poorest children in the city have the advan- 
tage of this type of instruction. 
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When Is a Superintendent a Success? 


When he is active, not passive; when he chooses his goals with 
judgment and systematically pursues them; when he realizes that 
true success demands continuous effort, growth and progress 


By FRANK CODY, SUPERINTENDENT, DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


T IS the ambition of every superintendent 
| worthy of the name to leave a school system 
better than he finds it. He tries to make his 
administration count in terms of positive im- 
provement. The easy way to do this is, of course, 
to drift with the tide, to aid somewhat those who 
are trying to bring about improvements and to 
resist mildly those whose selfish interests lead 
them to obstruct progress. 

This is the plan many superintendents follow, 
but the type of superintendent I have in mind 
will not be satisfied with a mere drifting policy. 
He is an intelligent red-blooded man. In the old 
days he would have been a great warrior and 
leader, and his fighting, mastering instincts make 
him desire to take hold aggressively of the school 
situation in which he finds himself and gently 
lead it in the way it should go. No mere drifting 
will satisfy him; he is out for progress and 
achievement and is prepared to go after it sys- 
tematically. 


A Wide Field of Service 


There are three kinds of superintendents— 
those who try and fail; those who drift with the 
tide, and those who try and win. I suppose if 
you could examine the secret places in the hearts 
of the superintendents of this country you would 
find in every one of them a pretty definite realiza- 
tion of what the superintendency might become 
in our American life, and an equally definite de- 
termination to make his administration live up 
to its opportunities. You would find also that 
practically every superintendent had at one time 
or another made the effort to achieve his ambi- 
tion. But in very many, I’m afraid you would 
find ambition chained in a secret dungeon and a 
sign on the door “Danger, Keep Out.” These are 
the men who tried and failed. Their mottoes are 
“Safety First,” and “Never Again.” Fortunately, 
however, every now and then a superintendent 
tries and succeeds. Then all the young adminis- 
trators take heart and determine that they, too, 
will achieve success. 

Success, however, calls for more than mere de- 
termination and a fighting spirit. The superin- 
tendency is a man-sized job. The problems that 


come to the superintendent’s desk are many-sided 
and complex. The moment he raises his head above 
the average level, forces attack him from every 
angle, from within as well as from without his 
organization. Success does not come by chance, 
but through intelligent planning. The kind of suc- 
cess that counts is success in the situation in 
which the other fellow failed. 


Do Not Get Lost in Maze of Details 


There are four big items in my formula for 
success. These are: 
Have a policy. 
Build an organization around the policy. 
Continuously appraise your own success. 
Keep your channels of communication not 
only open, but working. 

Policy, Organization, Appraisal, Publicity—I 
shall discuss each of these briefly. 

I suppose the greatest danger that besets the 
ambitious superintendent is superficiality. The 
pressure of administrative work is tremendous. 
Every minute persons and problems pour in, each 
seemingly of vital importance, each demanding 
immediate attention. Many superintendents are 
such slaves to routine tasks, are so busy admin- 
istering, they never have time to find out what 
it’s all about. Do you remember that pleasant 
little game we used to play? When you were “it,” 
they blindfolded you and told you to catch who- 
ever hit you. Some one would thump you on one 
side and just as you started after him, some one 
else would thump you on the other side, so that 
you would leave off chasing the first boy and start 
after the second, and the next thump always 
came from the direction from which you least ex- 
pected it. That’s just the way it is with the 
superintendent. If he allows himself to be blind- 
folded by his many duties, it will be just one 
thump after another. 

The proper thing to do is, of course, to make 
a survey of the situation, select a definite prac- 
tical goal, achieve that goal, then select another 
and repeat the process. By this I do not mean to 
imply that the superintendent is the policy mak- 
ing body. That is the function of the board of 
education. The responsibility for furnishing cre- 
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ative leadership to the board with respect to de- 
sirable policies is a vital part of the superintend- 
ent’s job. 

For success a2 man must use judgment in se- 
lecting his goals. In even the best school system 
there are hundreds of things in need of improve- 
ment but they are are not all equally attainable. 
The superintendent is the agent of others and 
must work through others. Aggressiveness and 
fighting blood are largely a liability, not an asset, 
unless science is combined with fighting. The 
superintendent is responsible to his board and to 
the citizens. A superintendent must study his 
board and his public. His selection must be in 
terms of their desire. A great many persons do 
not realize that even morons know when they are 
unhappy. Every public and every board has 
emotions and dissatisfactions about their school 
system. It is the business of the superintendent 
to keep his fingers on the emotional pulse of his 
community, to diagnose the causes of its emo- 
tional disturbance and to provide the proper 
remedies. 

Success cannot be won by fighting for any 
idealistic scheme, no matter how hard the super- 
intendent fights. Idealism is all right in its place, 
but idealism never made a man successful by it- 
self. That superintendent will be counted most 
successful who knows, just about one jump ahead 
of the public itself, what is causing dissatisfac- 
tion, who judiciously stirs up the growing dissat- 
isfaction by systematic education and direction 
until it eventuates in a clear formulation of a 
problem, and who then comes forward with an 
intelligent practical solution of the problem 
which makes everybody happy. 


Cut Your Pattern According to Your Cloth 


I want to refer again to idealism. The super- 
intendent must be a practical man. As I have 
indicated, he must be continually achieving what 
the public wants. These statements might be 
given a Machiavellian interpretation, but I do not 
mean them in that sense. It is foolish, however, 
to advocate a building program that the wealth 
and temper of the community cannot possibly 
finance. It is suicide to try to introduce gener- 
ally methods of teaching or courses of study that 
call for a type of teaching ability not represented 
in the teaching force by whom the new methods 
must be administered. The superintendent must 
be primarily a teacher. His pupils are the public 


and the board on one hand, and his staff and 
teaching corps on the other. He must have a high 
vision of what education might become and a 
comprehensive idealistic conception of the direc- 
tion in which the road to progress leads. He must 
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lay out for himself a long term educational pro- 
gram of the highest type to serve as a basis for 
all his decisions and judgments. There must be 
no uncertainty in his thinking, no cheapness in 
his planning. He must be professionally minded, 
a man with a mission. 

But of all these things the superintendent must 
be chiefly for himself. In his daily work, in his 
immediate plans and policies he must be practi- 
cal; he must deal with the attainable, the imme- 
diate, the real. Idealism and realism must both 
dominate his every action. He must have a pol- 
icy and be known for his policy, but it is ex- 
tremely inadvisable that his whole policy be con- 
tinually exposed to view. The prettiest girl 
makes an ugly skeleton, yet she would not amount 
to much as a pretty girl if she didn’t have a 
skeleton and a good one, too. The successful 
superintendent clothes the skeleton of his ideal- 
ism with a pleasing exterior of warm living daily 
accomplishments that satisfy. The first element 
of his success is a definite practical well matured 
policy, a series of well defined goals toward which 
he steadily moves. 


One-Mam Success No Longer Possible 


The second important item leading to success 
is organization. The superintendent is a singu- 
larly impotent man. If he tries to do everything 
himself, he is soon swamped by a mass of detail 
that is greater than any man can possibly handle. 
If he attempts to work through others his success 
is immediately conditioned by all the weaknesses 
and failures of human nature. The truth of the 
matter is that our civilization has grown to such 
levels of complexity that one-man success is no 
longer possible. In business, in politics, in social 
activities, everywhere, it is the successful organi- 
zation that gets ahead, not the successful indi- 
vidual. 

The successful superintendent must build up an 
organization around his policy and lose himself 
so completely in the organization that it is the 
organization that succeeds, not the superintend- 
ent. The superintendent must be one among many 
specialists, each contributing from his special 
ability to the functioning of the whole. For suc- 
cess there must be unity in the organization, a 
proper balance of part with part. This unity is 
the responsibility of the superintendent to create 
and to maintain. He cannot be a specialist in 
every line; his contribution is managerial ability. 
He must choose men wisely and set each man to 
work on the task that he can do best. It is the 
superintendent’s part to provide favorable condi- 
tions that will make it possible to delegate author- 
ity, to define and fix responsibility, to coordinate 
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activity and to recognize and to reward merit. 

It sounds simple; in reality it is the most diffi- 
cult of all tasks. The world is coming more and 
more to recognize this fact. Much as it values 
expert service, it values and pays more highly in 
every field the man whose only task is to bind to- 
gether into a smoothly running, cooperative or- 
ganization men of many different temperaments 
and abilities. From this point of view, that 
superintendent is most successful who does the 
least actual work himself. He keeps himself free 
from all confining tedious details that he may 
have adequate leisure time to think, to plan and 
to direct. Those who do the actual work, how- 
ever, are entitled to the rewards of that work and 
right here is the rock on which the plans of many 
a superintendent have been wrecked. 

It is easy to delegate actual labor but it is also 
easy to appropriate the rewards of labor. Yet no 
man continues to put forth his best efforts who 
does not receive continuously the stimulus that 
comes from public recognition of success. The little 
superintendent is sure there is room for only one 
in the spotlight and he takes care to be that one. 
The big superintendent realizes that the bigger 
the individual units are, the greater the leader 
must be who can direct their efforts. 

The little man is afraid of comparisons. The 
big man measures himself by the bigness of the 
men who accept his leadership. Accordingly, he 
develops, gives credit to, boasts of and protects 
every specialist in his organization. Perhaps just 
because he does not seek his own credit and glory, 
the public pays it back to him again fourfold— 
once for the worker’s sake, once for the achieve- 
ment’s sake, once more for the success of the 
organization as a whole and once again for his 
own sake as the man whose managerial ability 
has brought it all about. 


A Man Must Not Rest on His Laurels 


The third element contributing to success is 
continuous appraisal. The superintendent who 
has a policy and who develops an organization is 
sure to achieve some measure of success and dis- 
tinction. But this is not enough. No man can 
truly be counted successful unless he dies suc- 
cessful. 

Superintendents are singularly subject to the 
disease that manifests itself in enlargement of 
the hat band. It is so easy to win a measure of 
success. The temptation is strong to celebrate 
a victory and consider the campaign over. True 
success, however, is not victory, but continuous 
achievement, growth and progress. When once 
difficulties have been overcome and things begin 
to come our way, we tend to grow careless. Our 
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intentions are good, our aims are high and our 
efforts are unfailing. We need to realize, how- 
ever, that each new solution brings a new train 
of problems in its wake. 

In scientific administration, it is commonplace 
knowledge to-day that plans must be based on 
facts. “Get the facts” we are warned on every 
hand. Yet it is not enough to get the facts be- 
fore planning. We must get the facts after ex- 
ecutive action also. We must make sure our ac- 
tions have actually accomplished what we 
expected them to accomplish. We must criticize 
ourselves continuously and severely if we would 
escape the criticism of others. To-day no super- 
intendent can hope to achieve continuing success 
without the aid of many research workers to test 
and measure in every field. Open-mindedness, 
willingness to modify plans on the basis of evi- 
dence, continuous self-appraisal are as essential 
to continuing success as policy and organization 
are to initial achievement. 


Right and Wrong Kinds of Publicity 


The final item I wish to discuss is informational 
service. Like so many other things, there is a 
right and a wrong kind of publicity. Publicity 
to many superintendents means singing your own 
praise in public and getting in the front page 
headlines. That is not the type of publicity to 
which I refer. Perhaps “communication” has 
better connotations for my purpose than “pub- 
licity.” I mean that for success there must be 
many channels for the transmission of important 
information both to the superintendent and from 
him. He must know what both the public and 
his organization are or what is more important, 
what they are feeling. It is equally important 
that both the public and the organization know 
something of what the superintendent is thinking 
and feeling. A full measure of success cannot be 
achieved without confidence, and confidence is 
born of shared thoughts and emotions. 

The superintendent must study the public press 
for current criticisms. He must be in touch with 
every social and political movement and with the 
leaders of all such movements. Most of them, 
sooner or later, mainly sooner, react on school 
affairs. However, this relationship must not be a 
passive observational affair. The superintendent 
must embrace every opportunity through the 
press and other public channels as well as through 
private individuals to educate the public with re- 
gard to their schools and to win support for his 
plans. 

Precisely the same type of statement may be 
made about communication within his own organ- 
ization. The superintendent should take pains 
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to interpret his policy to his staff and teachers as 
well as to the public. He should pass on to them 
as well as to the public detailed information with 
regard to every victory won, every achievement 
gained. In other words, the superintendent 
should see himself and his associates as members 
of a living organism. He should appreciate the 
fact that full and free communication both in 
and out is absolutely essential to health and 
growth. He should deliberately encourage and 
provide channels for discussion. He should avail 
himself to the utmost of the talent in the ranks 
of his organization and seek to mobilize system- 
atically all the brain power in his community. 

Policy, organization, appraisal and publicity! 
How easy they are to say! How difficult to 
achieve! Yet these are the basic elements of con- 
tinuing success. Perhaps it may give point to 
this discussion if I attempt to make application 
of these general principles to a specific problem. 

One of the important aspects of progress is the 
upgrading of teachers, the improvement of in- 
struction. A survey at the beginning of my ad- 
ministration at Detroit during the war period 
showed a normal school with a dwindling attend- 
ance, a shortage of teachers, many special super- 
visors, each going his own way and running to 
the superintendent with many details about the 
work of his department, a supervisor of instruc- 
tional research using tests and scales to appraise 
the results of teaching independently of the 
supervisors, a school system made up of many 
separate and separated units, with few common 
purposes or goals. Yet instruction is the basic 
activity for which all the rest of the school sys- 
tem exists. 


How Detroit Schools Were Organized 


It was evident that unity was the greatest im- 
mediate need. The facts regarding lack of unity 
and organization were gathered and presented to 
my staff, the board and the public. The need for 
organization became increasingly apparent. Soon 
by board action, the elementary, intermediate, 
high and collegiate policies were defined and 
organizations to carry them out established. The 
new organizations, however, called for new 
courses of study, new methods of work and more 
intelligent teaching. Accordingly, the instruc- 
tional forces of the city were united as the ad- 
ministrative forces had been. 

A department of instruction was created con- 
sisting of three divisions—supervision, teacher 
training and instructional research. The duties 
of. each division were clearly defined and the 
three were coordinated by the appointment of a 
director to bring all three into working relations. 
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The normal school was changed to a teachers’ 
college and power was secured for the state legis- 
lature to grant degrees. The supervisors were 
organized into a supervisory council, meeting 
weekly to discuss their common affairs. The su- 
pervisors and teachers’ college faculty were thus 
brought into close relationship and courses for 
teachers in service offered to meet the needs of 
the city. The teachers’ college has thus become a 
center for the training of demonstration teachers 
versed in the new policies and methods as well 
as a center for the continued training of teachers 
in service. All the wisdom of the supervisors 
and all their acquaintance with conditions 
throughout the city were capitalized for the train- 
ing of teachers, new and old, and our program of 
progress began to move forward smoothly. 


Team Work Will Win the Day 


In similar fashion the union of instructional 
research with the other two instructional divi- 
sions has been of much value to all concerned. 
The supervisors became active research agents 
using the results of tests to direct and improve 
their work. The teachers in training became ex- 
perimentalists, actively contributing to the solu- 
tion of the problems of the city and receiving 
with their training the results of the experi- 
mental investigations. 

The enrollment in our afternoon and evening 
classes at teachers’ college has risen to nearly 50 
per cent of our 8,000 teachers. In printed bulle- 
tins, in special mimeographed notes, by meetings 
and through the public press, the entire system is 
kept informed of the progress of all creative 
work. Its volume and its importance are both 
steadily increasing. This summer from present 
indication Detroit will send larger delegations to 
university summer schools than ever before, 
while to our own teachers’ college summer ses- 
sion are being attracted a larger number of out- 
siders who wish to study at first hand the things 
we are doing. 

These manifold and far-reaching results are 
not the work of any one individual, least of all 
are they the work of the superintendent. Policies, 
organization, appraisal and publicity account for 
them all. The superintendent is proud of having 
played a part in bringing about these favorable 
conditions, but to-day Detroit illustrates com- 
pletely and clearly the old adage, “In union there 
is strength.” What Detroit has done any city 
can do that will follow the same methods. Here 
is the heart of the matter so far as the superin- 
tendent is concerned. Responsibility for the 
methods of administration adopted rests largely 
in his hands. 
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Planning the Business Education 
Program 


Those in charge of the organization, administration and 
supervision of commercial education in large or small 
schools will find many valuable suggestions in this study 


By JESSIE GRAHAM, M.A., FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL, Los ANGELES 


responsible for the program of commercial 

education. In small schools, the principal of 
the high school takes the responsibility; in large 
schools, there is a chairman or head of depart- 
ment; in large cities, a director of commercial 
education with subject supervisors, is the leader. 
In any event, certain duties and responsibilities 
are inherent in every situation in which a pro- 
gram of commercial education is being conducted, 
and regardless of the title of the person or per- 
sons performing the duties, a study of them is 
of value to commercial educators. 

In recent years, many studies in the field of 


[’ EVERY school system, some one person is 


commercial education have been made—1,155 in 
typewriting alone'—but few investigations relat- 
ing to problems of organization, administration 
and supervision of commercial education have 
been reported. As commercial education ad- 
vances, it will be increasingly important for it to 
have wise leadership inspired by a foundation of 
studies along the line of its organization, admin- 
istration and supervision. The present investi- 
gation is made for the purpose of collecting the 
available material on this subject and putting it 
into such form that it will be of use to those who 
organize, administer and supervise programs of 
commercial education in our country’s schools. 





The Los Angeles high school pupils are studying machine bookkeeping. 
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There are two major sources of material for a 
study of this subject: textbooks and supplemen- 
tary material used in courses in organization, 
administration and supervision of commercial 
education in commercial teacher training institu- 
tions; the literature of the entire field of com- 








Topics TREATED IN COURSES IN ORGANIZATION, 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF COM- 
MERCIAL EDUCATION 

Frequency 
Topic of Mention 
Curriculum Making in Commercial Educa- 
ee er Pe rer 2 11 
History of Commercial Education........ 6 
Foundation and Principles of Commercial 
CD ies dmbble a Mee ies iterk saan be 4 
Objectives and Aims of Commercial Edu- 
EE arr pe ee my er eer a 4 
Teacher Training, Selection and Rating... 4 
Present Status and Modern Tendencies in 
Commercial Education ................ 4 
Organization and Administration of Com- 
SOTCIRE TEGUOREIOM 2. nc ccc ccc cccsseces 3 
eee ee re eT ee 3 
Content of Courses and Methods of Teach- 
PT RR IE ERROR RR ES eRe UREN 3 
Other Types of Commercial Education.... 2 
| Use of Surveys in Commercial Education.. 2 
| What Business Wants of Commercial Edu- 
| a Aa a eT ee ea 2 
| Selection of Textbooks.................. 2 
| Improvement of Instruction and Causes of 
I a 8 cais orh 6 dine aide oan8 2 
Extra-Curricular Activities ............. 1 
Modern Agencies Offering Commercial 
PRR eer ee eee 1 
State and City Supervision .............. 1 
Tests and Measurements in Commercial 
ES SR ESS Ee re ae ae 1 
Discipline in Commercial Education...... 1 
Publicity for the Commercial Department... 1 
Continuous Program of Activities for Com- 
mercial Education Administration....... 1 
ID eA birniss «Weis bs ng enh eRe beiacd 6 ec Ae 1 
Relation of Course to Community Needs... 1 
tL eile eas 2a once acca eee eh lore ae 61 











mercial education. The material used in courses 
in organization, administration and supervision 
of commercial education represents the thought 
and experiences of persons engaged in commer- 
cial teacher training and is thus worthy of 
consideration. It is also necessary to make a 
survey of the literature of the entire field in 
order to acquaint administrators and supervisors 
with all phases of the broad field of commercial 
education and to collect material useful to them. 

In a recent study” of commercial teacher train- 
ing in 685 degree granting institutions of the 
United States, it was found that twenty institu- 
tions offer courses dealing with organization, ad- 
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ministration and supervision of commercial 
education. An inquiry was sent to each of these 
institutions asking for the syllabus used in the 
course, the topics treated, the name of the text- 
book and the supplementary material used. Re- 
plies were received from all of the institutions 
offering such courses. As a result of this inquiry, 
lists of topics, textbooks and supplementary 
material were compiled. 

In addition to the textbooks and supplementary 
material listed as the result of the inquiry, all 
available books, pamphlets and periodical litera- 
ture on the subject of commercial education were 
reviewed with a view to the selection and use of 
material applicable to commercial education. 

Twenty-three topics covering a wide range of 
subject matter are treated in courses in commer- 
cial education. These are set forth in the accom- 
panying table. 


What Is Required of Supervisors 


Their wide variety shows that in the opinion of 
the leaders in commercial teacher training, those 
who organize, administer and supervise commer- 
cial education must be conversant with develop- 
ments in the entire field. The few times certain 
topics were mentioned is probably due to the fact 
that some replies were more detailed than others. 
The topics mentioned by only one or two institu- 
tions are doubtless treated under general head- 
ings in the other courses. 

While the available material covering all of 
these topics has been compiled, it is the purpose 
of this paper to present only that which bears 
directly upon organization, administration and 
supervision. The following paragraphs present 
these findings. 

In organizing a program of commercial edu- 
cation, it is necessary to apply the principles of 
education to a definite situation in conformity 
with the policies of the federal, state, city and 
individual high school authorities. Seven duties 
of organization® which should be attended to 
before the opening of school are described here. 

1. Preparing the commercial curriculum: 
Keeping in mind the “core” curriculum which is 
required of all high school graduates of state or 
city, the organizer may make all possible adjust- 
ments to his local situation. The commercial 
curriculum first endeavors to fulfill the cardinal 
objectives of education, second, to lay a broad 
foundation of business knowledge and third, to 
provide .some usable, specialized skill suited to 
the individual abilities of the pupil. A _ local 
business survey aids in fulfilling efficiently the 
vocational aim of commercial education. 

2. Preparing the semester program: In large 
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The work of the commercial department of Franklin High School, Los Angeles, is centralized in the beautiful ad- 
ministration building. 


schools, a master program is prepared in order 
to obviate conflicts in subjects required of pupils 
of certain grades. The number of classes in each 
subject may be estimated from a report of the 
number of pupils in each class, of those coming 
to the school from other sources and of past en- 
rollment. A hurriedly made program means more 
work in the long run, since it is necessary to 
make many adjustments so that pupils may take 
required subjects and classes may be kept uni- 
form in size. 


3. Teacher assignments: Teacher interests 
and abilities should be consulted in assignment 
work. It is essential that their certification be 
consulted, those with special credentials being 
restricted as to the subjects they may teach. 
Teacher load is influenced by the number of 
preparations that have to be made for the work 
of each day. 

4. Scheduling room locations: Here, again, 
the wishes of the teachers should be consulted. 
Teachers dislike to move from room to room dur- 
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ing the day because of the inconvenience of using 
supplementary material. 

5. Pupil enrollment and registration: It will 
be necessary to conform to the plan of enrollment 
in use in the particular school for which the plan 
is made. Los Angeles uses the plan of enrollment 
stations. The pupils enroll on a certain day, the 
teachers being stationed at designated places and 
the classes “closed” as certain limits are reached. 
Philadelphia sets aside certain days during which 
pupils do not report to the school, and the teach- 
ers make programs for individual pupils. Con- 
tinuous tallies are kept and the teachers are 
notified of “full’’ classes. Some schools make 
several model programs and see to it that 
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responsibility as possible. The sponsor’s chief 
duty is to see that work is delegated to individ- 
uals and that programs are carried forward in 
accordance with business principles. 

Time spent in organization is wisely spent, 
since an efficiently organized school or depart- 
ment will relieve the administrator and super- 
visor of attention to many details, leaving him 
free to perform other necessary functions. 

The administrator in charge of a program of 
commercial education is concerned with carrying 
out the policies of federal, state and local educa- 
tional authorities in such a way that the cur- 
riculum he has set up will be of benefit in the 
lives of the pupils. To this end, he is concerned 





The mode of teaching in this class in office practice in the commercial department of a high school is founded on 
business principles. 


designated groups of their pupils copy them. 

6. Providing and distributing supplies and 
texts: It will be necessary to delegate the order- 
ing, distributing and keeping of supplies and 
textbooks to some one teacher or member of the 
office staff. 

7. Organizing extra-curricular activities : Com- 
mercial education abounds with opportunities 
for extra-curricular activities, all of which 
have business phases to be handled by commer- 
cial pupils. Each teacher should be asked to 
supervise some extra-curricular activity. Since 
these activities are for the purpose of providing 
desirable experiences for the pupils, it is sug- 
gested that the pupils be allowed to bear as much 


with such subjects as building space and equip- 
ment; vocational and educational guidance to 
make provision for individual differences; tests 
and measurements; placement of commercial 
graduates; training, selection and rating of 
teachers; professional organizations and current 
literature and research in commercial education. 
A detailed discussion of each of these topics is 
beyond the scope of this brief report. A com- 
plete study of the administration of commercial 
education would include an investigation of each 
of them. 

The administration of the commercial depart- 
ment of a high school should be founded upon 
business principles. ’ 
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It has been suggested that an organization 
chart is conducive to efficiency in administration.* 
Such a chart enables the department head to 
administer his department in the same manner 
as the department in a business concern is admin- 
istered and to recognize his position in the entire 
scheme of the educational system. 

After the chart has been prepared, the depart- 
ment head, in his desire to use efficient and busi- 
nesslike methods, should list his duties. He should 
make three work sched- 
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by the supervisor in classroom visitation: the 
physical condition of the room; the mechanics 
of handling the recitation; the preparation of les- 
son, linked with the preceding and following 
recitations; the relation between teacher and 
pupil activity; discipline; the teacher’s voice; the 
teacher’s manner (is it sympathetic?) ; the as- 
signment of the next lesson. These things are 
easily observable. The list is comprehensive but 
not so long as to be confusing. 

2. Conferences with individual teachers: As 
soon as possible after he has visited a class, the 
supervisor should hold a conference with the 
teacher. A frank discussion, the keynote being 
that they are engaged in a cooperative piece of 
work, should result in the improvement of teach- 
ing. Points of difference of opinion should be 
made the subjects of research. The supervisor 
may suggest that the teacher visit another class 
where especially good work is being done. This 
may be tactfully handled by asking the teacher 
to observe and to report upon certain points with- 
out suggesting any comparison of work. It is sug- 
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of his tasks and will as- 
sure a promptness in the 
making of required re- 
ports. 

The administrator of 
a program of commer- 
cial education then is concerned with a philosophy 
of commercial education, the policies of superiors, 
the curriculum, physical equipment, pupil guid- 
ance, the administration of teachers’ programs, 
the placement of graduates and contacts with 
business. He knows that all of these activities are 
for the benefit of the pupils through the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

“Instruction is the most important activity tak- 
ing place in the school. School supervision in- 
cludes every means employed to make the work 
of the school more effective in the lives of the 
pupils in attendance.’’* 

Under this broad definition, supervision in- 
cludes such topics as content and method in vari- 
ous subjects; pupil guidance; provision for indi- 
vidual differences; tests and measurements; 
teacher rating and improvement. All of these 
are for the purpose of improving instruction. 

Supervision involves seven duties which are 
briefly discussed in the following paragraphs. 

1. Class visitation: Arthur Gould,°® assistant 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, lists 
the following eight points as those to be noted 





3. Group conferences: 
All of the teachers of 
one of the subject groups 
may be called into con- 
ference. A plan, appre- 
ciated by the teachers in 
one school, is to have all of the commercial 
teachers scheduled for the same lunch hour and 
to hold meetings around the luncheon table. 

4. Measurement of results: It is claimed that 
one of the best criteria for evaluating instruction 
is to measure its results. A program of testing, 
such as the use of standardized tests in various 
subjects, will aid the supervisor in discovering 
strong and weak places in instruction. Attempts 
have been made to measure the results of instruc- 
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tion by the use of questionnaires to pupils and 
graduates. The opinions of adolescents must not 
be taken too seriously, however. 

5. Bringing before teachers devices for teach- 
ing their individual subjects: E. G. Blackstone’ 
gives a series of teaching devices for each com- 
mercial subject. Supervisors should prepare 
such lists for distribution to their teachers. 

6. Rating of teachers: Strictly speaking, the 
rating of teachers is an administrative function. 
It is, however, closely allied with supervision, 
since the supervisor collects much information 
for use in teacher rating. Many rating systems 
have been devised, some of them elaborate. A 
discussion of them, however, is outside the scope 
of this paper. 

7. Departmental bulletins: In order to ac- 
quaint teachers and pupils with the policies of 
the commercial program and to encourage esprit 
de corps, bulletins may be issued from time to 
time. Many possibilities occur to the mind of the 
supervisor in planning such bulletins: news of 
interest in the business world; reports of the suc- 
cess of graduates; achievements of teachers and 
pupils; announcements of trips, opportunities 
and exhibits. 

Roberts and Draper® conclude that supervision 
is the determining factor in making the head of 
a department more valuable to the school, for 
when heads do actual supervision, there is us- 
ually a provision to allow them more salary than 
the maximum for teachers. This fact shows that 
supervision is recognized, in the salary schedule 
at least, as being of major importance. 

Many devices for supervision have been tried. 
They include: a definite semester plan, with pro- 
vision for a certain number of visits to each 
teacher; a check list for use in visiting classes; a 
chart with a system of symbols for noting pupil 
activity; teacher rating forms. Each supervisor 
will find it necessary to adapt such devices to his 
own situation. 


Expediting Routine Clerical Tasks 


Interwoven with the duties of administration 
and supervision are many routine clerical tasks. 
To expedite their performance, current procedure 
in the business world should be consulted. Cer- 
tain records and reports are required by the 
individual school and by the city and county ad- 
ministrative offices. It is well to have a list of 
such reports and of the time when each is due. 

The head of the commercial department fre- 
quently has an added burden in the handling of 
the finances of the student group. He is the 
student group treasurer and the financial man- 
ager of the student store, the school cafeteria, the 
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athletic games, the musical organizations and all 
extra-curricular activities. These activities are 
of educational value to the pupils who participate 
and they furnish an abundance of real practice 
material for the office practice class. 

The administrator and supervisor, therefore, 
have many contacts to maintain—contacts with 
superiors in office; with teachers; with pupils; 
with business men and with the general public, 
through the medium of publicity. It is especially 
incumbent upon the one who administers a pro- 
gram of commercial education to perform his 
work in a businesslike manner. 


Suggestions for Further Research 


At present there is little specific material bear- 
ing directly upon commercial education. The 
literature of the field contains many scattered 
suggestions that are useful along this line. Gen- 
eral books on administration and supervision 
abound with material adaptable to commercial 
education. It is suggested, however, that research 
along this line would be of value in contributing 
techniques applicable to commercial education. 

A study of the literature of commercial edu- 
cation impresses one with the fact that the key- 
note running through it is “change.” The changes 
in commercial education have been revolutionary 
since its earliest beginning. The aims and ob- 
jectives are not fixed but must be made the sub- 
ject of research in order to keep them abreast of 
the times. Curricula must be in a constant state 
of revision. Course content and teaching methods 
must not remain static. New tests must con- 
stantly be formulated. Untried extra-curricular 
activities should be planned in harmony with 
new developments in business. The administrator 
and supervisor must keep in touch with the 
changes in business and education. Research in 
commercial education is a means for its onward 
progress. Administrators and supervisors should 
keep in touch with professional organizations and 
with current literature so that their thought and 
work may be in harmony with the new business 
education that is suitable to a business age. 
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Out-of-School Framers of Policies 


After years of wandering around in a forest of “regular” 


work, schoolmasters, 


led by laymen, are gradually 


finding the way out by the path of civic responsibility 


By WILLIAM 


N AN attempt to answer the editor’s ques- 
| tions—Who are the leading educational policy 

makers? Whither are they leading us?—I 
cited here last month the proposals of those pi- 
oneer Americans who saddled the cost of the 
schools upon all the people whether they had any 
children or not. Taking my own schooling as 
typical, I deplored the fact that there could not 
be found in it, from A B C clear through college, 
any evidence that the teachers and professors had 
any intent of directing my education toward the 
ends demanded by the founders of free schools. 


Ray, Halleck and Tildsley 


It was not until I escaped from college that I 
found any educator addressing himself to the big 
ideas. In 1887, William Ray, principal under 
whom I taught in Hyde Park, IIl., threw over- 
board his beloved Latin class and took his high 
school seniors into a course of American politics, 
five times a week, a whole school year. From 
one end of the state to the other Ray preached 
citizenship, civics, politics as the prime duty of 
the school. In our National Education Associa- 
tion, glimmers of the old American light, be- 
dimmed in the mists of mental discipline, apper- 
ception, vertical penmanship and _ reformed 
spelling, began to appear. In the Detroit con- 
vention twenty-five years ago, on a drowsy 
afternoon, Reuben Post Halleck of Louisville sent 
a thrill through a languid audience of school- 
masters by his call to the big duty, to make pol- 
itics in its pure sense the core of the school course 
and not an occasional elective in the senior year 
of the high school. As sometimes in a stage play 
an intense feeling grips the whole audience and 
silence can almost be felt, so Halleck, without 
realizing it, sobered us all as he touched the basic 
belief in the crowd of men who had been droning 
through the meeting. 

A little later, in the Milwaukee meeting, John 
Tildsley, the New York City high school super- 
intendent, put his keen scalpel into current high 
school procedure. “You are proceeding as though 
civic virtue will come as a by-product of your 
algebra, your Latin and your other favorites. Who 
selected these subjects with intent to train the 
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pupils in the duties of citizenship? Nobody. 
Whence did they come? From the educational ré- 
gime of monarchical Europe. How can you con- 
vert them into means of acquainting our youth 
with their duties toward our civic needs? You 
can’t. What have they produced? A citizenry in- 
competent to prevent the debauching of our 
society by bossism, graft and corruption. What 
should you do with the high school machine? 
Scrap it and devise one intended to do what edu- 
cation was made a public charge for.” 

In 1916, William Bagley edited those pleas sent 
out by our government high officials to bring the 
schools to civic duty. For the first time in their 
lives the schoolmasters of America guided the 
children into doing something for their country 
besides saluting the flag and chanting “My coun- 
try, ’tis of thee, I merely sing.” At the close of 
the War the Literary Digest made one of its 
canvasses. Superintendents in all parts were 
asked, “What changes should the schools attempt 
as the result of the war?” Ninety-nine per cent 
of the respondents agreed that participation in 
public service should continue. The idea of the 
one per cent, entirely from New England, was 
expressed by one of the answerers: “Thank God, 
we can now get back to our regular work,” at 
which Tom Finegan, also invoking Diety, re- 
marked: “Good God! as if any public school 
work could be more regular than serving the 
nation.” 


Attempts to Wake Us Up 


Charles Eliot used to say that it takes fifty 
years to get an idea into the schoolmaster’s head. 
At that rate we should, by 1837, have been run- 
ning a public school system as directly prepara- 
tory for civic service as West Point and Annap- 
olis were for that of arms. Werrett Charters is 
more sanguine. He has said we can wake up to 
a new thought in ten years. Let us see. In 1921 
our big assembly, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, was held in Des Moines. 

I remember that Governor Kendall gave us the 
address of welcome. It stressed the proposition 
that the public school should teach and strengthen 
democracy. He said there was a renewal of inter- 
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est in this, everywhere throughout the land. The 
gentleman who followed him was the state super- 
intendent of schools. He said never a word on 
the governor’s big idea, nor in his description of 
Iowa’s educational program did he mention civic 
training. But President Chandler, of William and 
Mary College, Virginia, swung into the theme 
manfully. He reviewed our civic imperfections. 
He saw hope of political health only in the better 
training of the generations in their civic duties. 


Laymen in Advance of Schoolmasters 


Henry Ryan, speaking for the American Le- 
gion, besought us to study the American ideal, 
to get it into shape for teaching purposes, to 
realize that the government is not something 
separate! “We are the government. The govern- 
ment isn’t good enough. It breaks out into graft, 
bossism, injustice. We are not frequent enough 
in our participation in our duty as government. 
We should be educating the boys and girls as 
government. They will be, or ought to be, it, 
to-morrow. We are not self-governing. We neg- 
lect self-government in school. Our youngsters 
are easy marks for hoodwinking by political 
bosses.” 

At that same convention Arthur Dunn, Red 
Cross representative, was plainly disappointed in 
school superintendents, although his courtesy pre- 
vented him from rudely saying so. “Nearly every- 
body,” he said, “agrees that citizenship training 
must be continuous all through school. Dewey 
and O’Shea and Judd and Baldwin prove that for 
us, but too often citizenship training is tucked 
away in the corner of the senior year of the high 
school to which the fewest children arrive, and 
it is a dull, lifeless, description of our form, not 
our principles, of union. All the public school 
service amounts to but little unless it is imbued 
with the American spirit. But, cheer up, cheer 
up, more states are providing for continuous civic 
training.” 

That is true. Illinois had adopted a stiff re- 
quirement. In every school from the fifth through 
the highest grades not less than forty-five min- 
utes a week must be devoted to the teaching of 
the principles of American representative gov- 
ernment and patriotism as laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Federal and 
state constitutions. What of it? I could not find 
any schoolmaster in Chicago observing the law. 
The first principal of whom I enquired informed 
me that no one in Illinois is noticing it. “It’s 
like the law on the teaching of the effects of 
alcohol,” he said. “Some wild cranks push the 


legislature into it. That’s all it amounts to.” 
When the principals I talked with understood 
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that we really expected to have the law obeyed, 
they showed me that the demands of “the regular 
work” would leave no room for this. “The North 
Central Association of Colleges wouldn’t allow 
it,” and so on. Harold Rugg, valient crusader 
for civic training, told me the greatest obstacle 
that the Lincoln School in New York found inter- 
fering with its direct civic service was professors 
on the college entrance committee. When John 
Tildsley proposed the course in civics for all the 
first-year pupils in the New York high schools, he 
had to fight every inch of the way with high 
school principals who said there was no room 
for it on account of the “regular work.” 

What do you find in your school organization? 
Frank Rexford’s method has much to recommend 
it. He says, “Now you have shown that it can’t 
be done, get busy and do it. Thus you will dem- 
onstrate, what I already believe, that you are that 
rare sort of genius that can do what is believed 
to be impossible.” New York developed teachers 
who made the civics course and wrote its text- 
book, a composite of many authors. Chicago 
gathered, in a week, thirty teachers glad to base 
the school courses on the Declaration and the 
Constitution. The mayor’s school board president 
cheerfully threw this work all out and me after 
it. I am inclined to agree with Professor Sisson 
that if the civic teaching of the previous genera- 
tion had been properly done we wouldn’t have 
the rotten politics we have to-day. Oh, would that 
Will Ray had taught my Chicago school trustees 
in the days of their youth when what they call 
their minds could have been impressed with civic 
responsibility ! 


Cause for Sadness and Joy 


Where were we? We were considering the 
growth of educational policy during the past ten 
years as cropping out in our National Education 
Association. The waverings of ideas, the person- 
alities of their promoters, the way laymen and 
our own people behaved, make an interesting hu- 
man story. If I could tell it with the animation 
it is worth and could depict in their true colors 
the bravery, timidity, intelligence and stupidity 
of the persons concerned, I would enhearten and 
sadden you considerably. 

At the Des Moines meeting, the grand old 
Roman, Homer Seerly, warned us that the passing 
of democracy to an oligarchy of authoritative 
groups foretells the loss of peace if we do not do 
better. Our committee on the reorganization of 
elementary education stressed the necessity of 
training children “for faithful guardianship of 
the city, state and nation”; but the committee for 
reorganizing high schools did little to disturb 
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“regular work.” However, a committee on the 
training of character aimed a good shot at the 
slogans of my normal school days. “The model 
virtues of the school,” it said, “are not of the 
greatest importance. They may be directed to- 
wards selfish ends. We need larger, more gener- 
ous aims.” 


What They Tell Us at Conventions 


As we come searching through these ten years 
among the innumerable diversions, good in a 
way, but clearly of secondary importance as con- 
trasted with the fundamental purpose of schools 
supported for a great part by citizens who have 
no children to educate, we notice Maude Park 
of the National League of Women Voters taking 
as her National Education Association subject, 
“The Democratic Awakening.” We hear Charles 
Evans Hughes, as secretary of state, telling the 
schoolmasters, ‘““You give very little attention to 
training for citizenship. You don’t inform those 
who are to be our successors how our political 
institutions are working.” He, from the state 
of Boss Platt and the city of Tammany Hall, 
knew who really was working, and whom. What 
teacher now understands how the government 
by the people is working in his own town, or 
wants to know? 

Another American Legion speaker insisted that 
“the American goal of education has not been 
reached and will not be until you prepare the 
children for an active participating citizenship.” 
We have had Ruth Bryan Owen, a member of 
Congress, telling us that we have run up the flag 
over the schoolhouse, but we are saying nothing 
as to what should be done. We must see to it 
every citizen cares. We had Newton Baker tell 
us, at Cleveland, that the chief business of de- 
mocracy is education, and we educators should 
make our chief business, democracy. We had 
Mayor Dever welcome the association in Chicago 
and heard him say that education should advance 
more the moral and civic force of our common 
life. These were laymen. 

So was Horace Mann urging schools to pro- 
mote citizenship more than scholarship. So was 
Clark Howell, editor, asserting that the chief 
aims of public education must be specifically those 
in the preamble to the Constitution. So was Ed- 
ward Gay, editor, New York Evening Post: 
“Democracy without education for citizenship is 
a failure. Schools may help the participant earn 
a living, but they must meet the responsibilities 
of a democracy.” Daniel Webster was not a peda- 
gogue but he was sure that “Education must be 
universally diffused and devoted to accomplishing 
the ends of good government.” Edward Sisson 
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begins his “Education for Freedom” with a quo- 
tation from a layman, Walt Whitman, urging that 
“man be properly trained in the sanest freedom 
so as to become a law not unto himself alone 
but in all relations to other persons: the state.” 
It is significant to know what these out-of- 
school organizations that preach to us are after. 
The American Legion says it “aims at training 
for good citizenship, to lead individuals to adjust 
themselves to civic requirement.” The Knights 
of Columbus avow “service to God, to our coun- 
try and to our fellow men.” Chautauqua, in the 
words of Founder Vincent, is aiming at “‘a pure 
and exalted citizenship.” The Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union desires “to preserve the ca- 
pacity of the masses for self-government.” 
Lincoln, Hayes, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover, all laymen, have sent us 
greetings, repeating the same old big idea, so 
familiar that it is a commonplace, so frequent 
that it dulls us. Yet we go on passing resolutions. 
“Them’s my sentiments,” says the lazy man. 


Coming Around to It 


By 1924, at the Chicago meeting, a new note 
got into the resolutions. We “pledged” ourselves 
to do something. Professor Judd’s persistent 
pushing for curriculum revision moved us ahead. 
The committee on goals reached a conclusion that 
the preponderating purpose of the public school, 
from which all its activities get their sanction, 
must be social, civic, political. There is a good 
deal of Sunday sermonizing in the business yet, 
along with the week day practice of the dear old 
Latin-algebra-education-for-leisure sins. In the 
Cincinnati, 1925, meeting of the superintendents, 
the whole program was built on the civic-service 
idea. A national shield inscribed “School is for 
service not for self” stood in a conspicuous place 
on the stage. If a physical training stunt, or a 
musical number, or any other entertaining fea- 
ture came on to pay the audience for listening to 
speeches, whoever had charge of the interpolated 
feature promptly shoved the civic motto out of 
sight and forbore to return it to the place of 
honor. With growing disappointment, the one 
who had contributed the shield sought it and set 
it up again, each time, amid increasing mirth of 
the spectators. 

So was it in New York when William Ettinger, 
superintendent, insisted “patriotism isn’t an 
opening-flag-salute to be over for the day. Every 
school work you direct, every exercise, should be 
saturated with the civic-service idea.’’ Commit- 
tees were revising courses. A syllabus for English 
came in first. An introduction listed the aims. 
Where, in the preface or in the outlines, was any 
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reference to civic duty? There was a course 
offered for the use of the school library. Its 
author had risked his life for his country with 
our troops overseas. What was the civic satura- 
tion of his course for children? Zero per cent. 

Commissioner Finegan kept the live school 
men of Pennsylvania busy at a curriculum in 
democracy until every grade was covered by 
clean-cut lessons in civic duty. In violation of 
every principle of democracy you can name, 
Pennsylvania ousted Finegan. I happened to be 
in one of the largest cities of the state afterward 
and asked the superintendent where I could see 
the best teaching of citizenship. He was sorry; 
he had been so busy with sites and buildings he 
had been having the schools do nothing but “reg- 
ular” work. 


Back to the Idols 


It was the same, was it not, in the time of 
Moses? None of us contradicted his plan of 
proper conduct. Some of us applauded. But the 
minute his back was turned we ran back to our 
regular idols and danced around them to beat 
the band. No wonder he was angry enough to 
break all the ten commandments. 

Ettinger, Finegan, and “your Uncle Dudley,” 
each went into an official grave dug by means 
of political machinery that could not have been 
operated if the teachers of 1900 had been as con- 
cerned in training public opinion as Washington 
urged. Here I pause to shed three tears, for 
New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois, and to 
agree with Mr. Prosser that public opinion in 
matters educational is weak indeed. 

It is time to sprinkle into this discussion a few 
more enheartening facts. In 1925, Carter Good’s 
“Teaching in College” was brought out by War- 
wick and York, showing that, in 1909, 40 per cent 
of returns to a questionnaire recognized political 
responsibility as an aim of the heads of colleges 
and universities. In 1921 a similar questioning 
showed this to have gone up to 75 per 
cent. That indefatigable searcher for facts and 
an authority upon what a questionnaire can show 
and what it cannot, Leonard Koos, discovers 
that training for civic duties has risen in ten 
years from almost the bottom of the list of what 
high school principals say are their aims. Civic 
service is now very near the top. 

By 1924, the National Education Association 
had come to making a program around the ques- 
tion, “What has the country the right to expect 
of its schools in the way of training citizens?” 
Before that, Henry Holmes of Harvard had made 
a ringing plea to stop talking big about de- 
mocracy and to teach more of its duties. Duncan 
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Yocum’s committee on democracy got his ten 
commandments adopted by the association. These 
included, “Thou shalt teach the child to get his 
rights associated with the general welfare; thou 
shalt teach majority rule for general welfare; 
thou shalt teach equality in rights and opportun- 
ity.’ James Marr Gwinn, the San Franciscan, 
brought in a report of where we are now, show- 
ing a decrease of home control, too much license 
for youth and a tendency on the part of educators 
to magnify self-interest. By 1925, we resolved 
“to direct the daily exercises of our schools pre- 
ponderatingly to train the American citizen to 
live up to American civic, political, moral ideals,” 
and too many of us went home, put in our bills 
for travel expenses, and returned to “regular” 
work. 

Ever since then we have been civically “resolv- 
ing’ at every meeting. There is no debating of 
the resolutions by the members. They swallow 
them whole. What difference does it make? But 
Augustus Thomas has had us “demand” a pro- 
gram of education aimed to do away with war. 
A syllabus prepared with this intent by Chicago 
principals was discovered by the board of educa- 
tion and swept into the vernichtung. But a world 
federation of teachers, not entirely to the liking 
of Ezekiel Cheever, is manfully keeping inter- 
national civics in view. We now have addresses 
on character in democracy at every convention. 
We have professional codes of ethics for our own 
behavior. 


The Call of Education 


We are, we really are, attempting to know the 
weakness of education. The best of our speakers, 
the most quoted of our authors say so. John 
William Cooper told all of us we are shaking off 
the fetters of tradition. What are we putting on 
instead? Henry Snyder says, “duties to society, 
dignity of service, guidance by democratic ideals, 
the obligation to show mankind the beneficence of 
a people ruling itself.” At our last assembly, the 
revered Walter Jessup, the president of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, who will not stretch the truth 
even to compliment an audience, reviews our 
programs and encourages us to believe we are in 
fact progressing: “We are moving toward our 
social and civic obligations.” 

Thank God, we are getting down to our regular 
work. I hear the voice of education crying, “Get 
this load of lumber off my back. Let me get at 
that for which I was called by the Fathers. Yes, 
I know it’s good lumber, but it cripples my arms; 
it impedes me. I am encumbered. Free me and 
set me on the road to cleaning up this mess they 
call politics.” 
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It was Rabbi Hirsch who said if Jefferson and 
the others came to see the schools they urged as 
public charges and found how little of its main 
duty education had performed, the founders 
would weep bitter tears of disappointment. 

Cheer up! our last big meeting at Atlantic City 
(I write this before the July gathering) hears 
Judd demonstrate the ways in which we are mov- 
ing ahead; it hears Carroll Reed rejoice over the 
increased use of the school plant for the better- 
ment of the whole community; it sees that 
political martyr, Suzzalo, show how to train ven- 
turesome whole-hearted youth to the kingly dig- 
nity of a sovereign people; it notes Dean Edmon- 
son of Michigan congratulating America on the 
phenomenal educational gain in the past ten years 
and on the spirit in which superintendents are 
tackling the social and civic problems of their 
communities; it observes Frank Cody insisting 
that we are paid by the community for general 
welfare and not for the selfish advantages of 
parents and children and are more and more giv- 
ing what we are paid for. It hears the opening 
address and keynote of the whole convention in 
Rheinhold Niebhur’s persuasive urge that we 
cease trying to prepare our children to solve the 
problems of to-day by the traditional teachings 
of scholastic yesterday. 

Enough people still have faith in the school- 
master to enable him to turn to the legitimate 
national educational policy and realize it. It 
should not be put off until the beginning of a new 
term. An early teachers’ meeting should be an- 
nounced as intending an inquiry as to what your 
school system is doing in the line of inculcating 
civic duty: “Come prepared to ask and answer 
questions and to suggest changes in the course 
of study for getting us closer to the larger 
obligation.” 





Improved Educational Radio 
Programs Urged 


Educational broadcasting stations may all dis- 
appear in the United States unless educators 
formulate a future program of action in respect 
to the allocation of certain channels for educa- 
tional station broadcasts, Armstrong Perry, the 
specialist in education by radio, Federal Office of 
Education, stated recently. 

During the past six months, fourteen of the 
seventy-seven educational broadcasting stations 
ceased operation, Mr. Perry said. Such stations 
are operated by schools and colleges. Lack of 
financing and poor technique in broadcasting ac- 
count for the disappearance of these stations. 
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Educators desire to have Congress, when it acts 
on new proposals affecting radio, set aside a rea- 
sonable number of wave lengths for the educa- 
tional field. But before Congress devises new 
radio legislation it will be necessary for the edu- 
cators to work out more definitely their opinions 
and plans in respect to the nature of their broad- 
casts, he explained. 

Argument raised against the proposed reserva- 
tion of channels for the educational stations has 
been based upon the criticism that educational 
programs, Mr. Perry pointed out, are made by 
persons without any mastery of radio technique. 
It has been said, he continued, that on account 
of this lack of technique, programs are produced 
not suited to a large audience, and will continue 
to be so produced. 

The colleges and universities that maintain 
broadcasting stations have answered by pointing 
out that they are not in competition with com- 
mercial stations and advertisers. Their audiences 
are concerned with a particular kind of program, 
one that is educational in character and not 
intended for amusement. 

The disappearance of the educational station 
is caused largely by a lack of financing, Mr. Perry 
explained. .Unless the states, the universities, 
and the colleges finance their stations more liber- 
ally than heretofore this type of station will 
cease altogether, he said. 





Where the School Bus Driver Must 
File a Weekly Report 


Ralph H. Longfield, superintendent of schools, 
St. Joseph County, Ind., maintains supervision 
over the transportation in his county in part 
through a weekly report of the school bus driver 
to the principal or teacher of the school served. 

The vertical headings of the report form are 
the five school days. The horizontal are: (1) 
length of route (distance from where first pupil 
enters bus to the school building) ; (2) time first 
pupil enters bus; (3) time of arrival at school; 
(4) number of pupils; (5) time last pupil leaves 
bus in evening; (6) conduct of pupils; (7) con- 
dition of roads; (8) Was the bus warm? (9) 
Was the bus clean? (10) Did you stop for rail- 
road crossing? (11) gallons gasoline added (if 
equipment is owned by township); (12) quarts 
of oil added (if equipment is owned by town- 
ship). A line is provided at the bottom of the 
page for listing names of pupils whose conduct 
was unsatisfactory. The full report is filed by 
the receiving principal or teacher with the town- 
ship trustee. 
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In Defense of Modern Education 


Dr. Boyd H. Bode’s charge that there is little to praise and 
much to condemn in American education, that it is patheti- 
cally conventional and lacking in objectives, is refuted here 


By M. V. O’SHEA, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, EDITOR IN CHIEF, The NATION’s SCHOOLS 


sity, is heard and read with interest and 
appreciation whenever he speaks or writes 
on educational topics. His sincerity and bril- 
liancy win the attention and good will and often 
the belief of his auditors or readers. The Fates 
have bestowed upon him in large measure the 
gift of speaking and writing with grace and force, 
so that he is convincing beyond most of those 
who are engaged in educational discussion to-day. 
Doctor Bode has summed up his views of mod- 
ern tendencies in education in a trenchant article 
in the New Republic. Some superintendents, 
principals and teachers who have been upholding 
modern education with devotion and enthusiasm, 
confident in the soundness of present day educa- 
tional ideals and objectives, will be much dis- 
turbed by Professor Bode’s philippic against 
modern education. He has no good word to say 
for either the trends or the objectives in schools 
and colleges. On the contrary, he is alarmed 
over what he sees going on in classrooms and 
laboratories everywhere. He says that American 
education is confusing because it is impossible to 
tell what its objectives are. It is corrupted by 
numberless fads and panaceas. It assumes to be 
scientific but it is really “pathetically conven- 
tional.” It scorns the education of an earlier 
day, but to a “casual observer” it is impossible to 
detect any rational plan or program for the fu- 
ture. There is no harmony in either theory or 
practice in American schools or colleges; instead 
there are divergent views and ceaseless conflict. 
One could extend considerably the list of defects, 
deficiencies and inconsistencies in American edu- 
cation as viewed by Professor Bode. 


Pais. BOYD H. BODE, Ohio State Univer- 


Professor Bode’s Background 


Probably most readers do not know that Pro- 
fessor Bode has come only comparatively recently 
to be concerned about educational programs or 
procedures. Long before he began to give atten- 
tion to education he was steeped in metaphysics. 
He studied and taught philosophy for many years. 
He approached the examination of education from 
a philosophical standpoint. He has never had 


and does not now have the attitude of the experi- 
menter in dealing with educational topics. He 
solves problems by reflecting upon them, not by 
testing them, or by securing concrete data con- 
cerning them. This may explain, in part at least, 
why he is entirely out of sympathy with the 
present day method of dealing with problems that 
have been perplexing educators ever since they 
began to doubt the validity of the reflective 
method of arriving at the solution of complicated 
questions. 


The Old Philosophy and the New 


The break-up of the earlier educational régime 
has been due largely to the influence of what 
might be called biological and experimental psy- 
chology. William James introduced the natural- 
istic method into the investigation of human 
nature. His disciples have gone much further 
than he went in making psychology a natural and 
experimental science. In consequence of the 
abandonment of the reflective or speculative or 
metaphysical method of investigating human 
needs, those who determine educational policies 
to-day have gained new conceptions concerning 
the effects of varied educational materials and 
methods upon the intellectual and emotional ac- 
tivities of those who are undergoing educational 
treatment. 

The mental discipline derived from the mastery 
of formal materials which constituted almost 
the entire load of early education has been shown 
by modern educational psychology to be illusory 
for the most part, and so the educational pro- 
grams that have been based upon false psycho- 
logical premises are being fundamentally recon- 
structed. Differences in intellectual ability among 
children are being established by psychological 
tests and measurements. Differences in the 
range, rapidity and thoroughness of educational 
achievement are also being established by tests 
and measurements that have been worked out ex- 
perimentally. The limits of ability on the part of 
some children in the mastery of certain types of 
knowledge and skills have become established ex- 
perimentally and are affecting the educational 
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programs prescribed for some individuals. Pro- 
fessor Bode regards all this work as pseudo- 
scientific, although he does not use the term. By 
inference one must suppose that he has no confi- 
dence in any psychology except the introspective 
type, which has been abandoned by practically 
every American educator who is determining 
educational policies. 


Is Modern Education Chartless ? 


It should be borne in mind that Professor Bode 
does not pretend to plan for superintendents, 
principals and teachers any program relating to 
subjects to be taught or to methods of presenta- 
tion. He expresses doubt about modern educa- 
tion. He is distressed by what he sees. He 
condemns. But he does not point the way out. If 
he has reached any conclusion regarding desirable 
courses of study or modes of teaching, it must 
be that he would turn American education back 
to the days when reading, spelling, writing, num- 
bers and grammar constituted almost the sole 
material taught in the elementary grades, and 
when foreign languages and mathematics consti- 
tuted the principal subjects for mental discipline 
in both secondary schools and colleges. 

Professor Bode would approve of a program of 
teaching spelling in which twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand words would be taught in the elementary 
school, aithough it has been shown! that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred Americans never need 
to spell more than twenty-five hundred words at 
the most and that seven hundred and fifty words 
will carry the great burden of spelling require- 
ments. For rigid mental discipline Professor 
Bode would apparently have pupils memorize ten 
to twelve thousand words which they would never 
employ after school days. In the same way, he 
would have them learn technicalities in grammar 
that have been shown? (and the findings corrobo- 
rated) to play no role in the oral or written ex- 
pression of any person except a grammarian and 
philologist. Professor Bode would apparently 
have pupils learn rules and formulas in arith- 
metic and algebra and apply them to situations 
remote from daily life. He would have pupils 
spend years on the grammar of foreign languages 
that they learn to read or to speak and that they 
rarely use after graduation.’ 

Professor Bode extols rigorous, systematic 
thinking. As a reflective psychologist he may con- 
clude that learning to spell ten or twelve thou- 
sand words that are never used will stimulate 
rigorous, systematic thinking, but any experi- 


1 Cook and O’Shea, The Child and His Spelling. Numerous -investi- 
gators have since corroborated the findings presented in this book. 

2 Stormzand and O’Shea, How Much English Grammar ? 

3 O’Shea, M. V., The Reading of Modern Foreign Languages, United 
States Bureau of Education. 
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mentalist would hold that instead of cultivating 
rigorous thinking, the memorizing of words has 
exactly the opposite effect—it restricts rigorous 
thinking and exalts mechanical memory. The 
same tragedy results when pupils study formulas 
in mathematical subjects and apply them to 
formal, remote, imaginary cases, or when they 
memorize rules in grammar and try to find out 
how these rules are used in literary works. There 
is a yawning chasm between Professor Bode’s 
view of what is essential to teach children and 
the views of the so-called modernists who derive 
their conclusions from experimental data and 
who take a naturalistic view of the mind and re- 
gard its activities and powers as determined 
specifically by the kind of experience to which it 
is subjected either within the school or without. 

Professor Bode complains because present day 
educators do not know where they are going; 
modern education is chartless; it has no goals, no 
clear aims, no objectives toward which it is striv- 
ing. He assumes that the older education had 
definite and clear-cut goals and objectives. The 
only goals that the older education actually had 
were the acquisition of “culture” and the dis- 
cipline of the mind through formal-and largely 
symbolic materials. With the dawn of the natur- 
alistic era, men gradually saw that the objective 
of training the mind through formal subjects so 
that it would be competent in all the situations of 
daily life was impossible. With the abandonment 
of the older psychology, education became in- 
evitably much more complicated in order to meet 
the complicated situations of actual life. The 
goal set by the educational reformer, which is 
now guiding educational effort and framing edu- 
cational policies, is so to train the child that he 
can understand the physical and social world in 
which he must live and can adjust himself thereto 
in order to reduce discomfort and to increase 
harmony and well-being. The only sense in which 
modern education is chartless is that we do not 
yet know in detail how to attain this goal. 


The Schools and the Changing World 


The world is changing so rapidly that the 
schools cannot keep up with the requirements in 
preparing the young to fit into the social scheme 
and to become adjusted to the physical environ- 
ment. Under the old educational régime, such 
complexity as we now have would be unthinkable, 
because people could neither understand nor ad- 
just themselves to such comrpiicated environ- 
ments. The school cannot say that the physical 
and social world shall remain static. It is the 
duty of the school to take account of changes 
occurring in the world and to train the rising 
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generations to understand and adjust themselves 
thereto effectively and harmoniously. To most 
educators, at any rate, the objective of modern 
education is definite enough to offer guidance and 
to inspire confidence; but to the philosophic, meta- 
physical mind the educational program may ap- 
pear confused, full of fads and fancies and drift- 
ing aimlessly and helplessly with the tide. 

Professor Bode finds greatest fault with mod- 
ern education because of the freedom granted to 
the child. He thinks that a sound educational 
regimen should prescribe a definite program for 
children and compel them to pursue it regardless 
of their interests. He feels that all the materials 
of education should be organized logically and 
systematically. The child should then master 
them as they are presented to him, and his likes 
and dislikes should be ignored. He thinks that 
nothing is studied in schools to-day that the chil- 
dren themselves have not chosen. Of course, this 
is absurd. If Professor Bode would visit any 
public school classroom in America, he would 
find that all the old-time subjects of instruction 
and many new ones are being taught in a sys- 
tematic way. The only difference between what 
he would like to see done and what is actually 
being done is that the materials in every subject 
are being organized in the way in which they can 
be mastered most readily, effectively and pleas- 
antly by the child, in the belief that if the child 
does his work with pleasure and enthusiasm it 
is better for him in every way and his mastery 
of it is more thorough than if he does it with 
resistance and in the spirit of drudgery. The 
only sense in which the child is taking the initia- 
tive is that his interests are being studied and 
materials of education are being presented to 
him according to the way in which he can master 
them best so that he may make fullest use of 
them in the various life situations to which they 
relate. 


Reflection Versus Dynamic Activity 


One reads with some amusement the attempt 
of Professor Bode to exonerate Professor Dewey 
in respect to the doctrine of interest and free- 
dom. For three decades at least, Professor 
Dewey has been on the lips of every educational 
policy maker who has been attempting to base 
the work of his schools on the interests of those 
who are being educated, and who has planned 
classroom procedure so that the child will not be 
held in rigid restriction but will be granted as 
large freedom as is consistent with the success 
of the work of a class as a whole. For one who 
protests against freedom for pupils while they 
are mastering the materials of education to at- 
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tempt to protect Professor Dewey from castiga- 
tion is disconcerting. 

It may as well be acknowledged that the con- 
servative type of mind, viewing modern education 
as a “casual observer,” cannot appreciate or 
endorse the tendencies in present day American 
education. The simplicity of the ancient régime 
is esteemed more highly than the present diver- 
sity and apparent confusion. One who regards 
reflection more highly than effective dynamic ac- 
tivity prefers a type of education founded on the 
doctrine of rigid discipline through the memoriza- 
tion of symbolic materials largely, rather than the 
type that seeks to train the individual upon ma- 
terials and in ways that are as closely related as 
possible to the actual situations of the physical 
and social world. American education is going 
forward on the latter program with tremendous 
momentum. 





Bulletin of Special Interest to County 
Superintendents Is Issued 


Attention of county superintendents is called 
to a recently issued bulletin of the state depart- 
ment of education of Vermont entitled, “Special 
Rural School Bulletin—Practical Projects for 
Rural School Teachers.” The preface by Clarence 
H. Dempsey, state commissioner of education, in- 
cludes the following statements: 

The bulletin is issued with the purpose of bring- 
ing to supervisors and teachers of rural schools 
helpful suggestions for meeting and solving prob- 
lems that are distinctly characteristic of such 
schools. 

How should the schools be organized to meet 
the obvious advantages of graded work and at 
the same time avoid as much as possible the divi- 
sion of the school day into too many short class 
periods? 

What combinations of classes or subjects can 
profitably be made? What advantageous correla- 
tions and alternations of studies are possible? 

How can the spirit of competition and ambi- 
tion be aroused in a small group of children? 

What applications of school work or what extra 
activities can be practically developed to enrich 
the school life? 

What creative work is feasible? 

How can the teacher’s time be best conserved 
and used? 

These and other similar questions are contin- 
ually pressing for answers. In this bulletin nu- 
merous suggestions are given based on successful 
experiments and practices here and _ there 


throughout the country. 
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This view 
from the main 
entrance of 
Teaneck High 
School, Tea- 
neck, N. J., 
overlooks the 
terrace and a 
part of the 
campus. 


A School That Provides for Both 
Social and Scholastic Needs 


MERICANS are 

A inst proud of 
the great interest 
taken by the general 
public in the advancement of education. In a 
great measure progress in this line indicates a 
community’s social, industrial, economic and 
esthetic background. In no place in the school 
system is this as apparent as in the school plant. 
In Teaneck High School, Teaneck, N. J., we see 
the community’s aspirations reflected in the ac- 
tion of the board of education. After a careful 
study of the problem of secondary education as 
it affected their community, the board called in a 
school architect for advice in the initial procedure. 
In planning the building, the board and the archi- 
tect decided that the facilities of the school should 
include adequate provision for the scholastic and 
social needs of the pupil; for community gather- 
ings; for the future needs and development of the 
population; for durability and wise economy 
through the coming years. A conscientious and 
efficient school board is the safeguard of the com- 
munity. The township of Teaneck was fortunate 
in having a board with these qualifications. 


By MYRA C. HACKER 
HACKER & HACKER, ARCHITECTS, Fort LEE, N. J. 


Under the able guid- 
ance of Chris D. Sheffe, 
president of the board, 
the problems arising in 
the erection of the school were skillfully handled. 

The Teaneck High School is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a well planned high school, constructed 
at an exceptionally low cost for a school of this 
size in a metropolitan area. It is planned to pro- 
vide ultimately for an individual junior and senior 
high school, with the auditorium as a central unit 
common to both, each with its own departmental 
rooms, gymnasiums, laboratories, cafeterias and 
other facilities. The plan is so arranged that as 
the building is extended in various units each de- 
partment will have its proper location in the com- 
pleted plan and will be of proper size for the 
increased capacities. 

In these days of changing social and economic 
requirements one can scarcely anticipate from 
year to year what may be the future needs of 
pupils. The type of planning followed in this 
school makes it possible to install necessary equip- 
ment without marring the architectural theme of 
the entire scheme. 
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Texture walls and a high ceiling, paneled wainscoting and built-in bookcases aid 

greatly in making the library attractive for study purposes and general research. 

The excellence of detail observed throughout the entire building is apparent in the 
general office, a view of which is shown below. 
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The design is an 
adaptation of the Tudor 
style which lends itself 
readily to future exten- 
sions, for with the ad- 
dition of each unit the 
building always ap- 
pears to be complete. 
The exterior is of vitri- 
fied face brick in shades 
of red and dark blue, 
laid in English cross 
bond with stone trim. 
The stonework has a 
structural as well as a 
decorative function. 
The units of the exte- 
rior stonework are 
small and easily han- 
dled, an important item 
in labor costs. No wood 
is used on the exterior 
with the exception of 
the window sashes. 
The sashes are revers- 
ible and may be easily 
cleaned, painted or re- 
glazed from the inside. 
The roofing is bonded 
for twenty years, and 
the type of flashing is 
such that it will outlast 
the roof. All the metal 
used on the exterior is 
copper or lead. 

The same excellence 
of detail is apparent in 
the treatment of the 
interior. Corridors 
have’ terrazzo floors, 
with sanitary coved 
base. This, with the 
recessed lockers, less- 
ens the problem of dust 
and practically elimi- 
nates the necessity for 
painting. The stairs 
are constructed of steel 
with terrazzo treads. 

The corridors and 
stairways are suffi- 
ciently wide to facili- 
tate the passage of 
large numbers of pupils 
at one time. This has 
been commended by 
administrators of 














The exterior of the Teaneck High School is of vitrified 
brick in shades of red and dark blue, laid in English cross 
bond with stone trim. 
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school buildings who 
have experienced diffi- 
culty in this regard. 
Time is saved and good 
deportment is encour- 
aged when there is ade- 
quate facility for the 
pupils to pass each 
other. 

In the classrooms a 
type of floor is used 
that is impervious to 
water and acids, yet is 
resilient to the feet. 
Classrooms are pro- 
vided with cork bulletin 
boards and ample 
blackboard space, arti- 
ficial lighting and an 
intertelephone system. 
Electrical outlets are 
provided for stereopti- 
con and other purposes. 

Of exceptional im- 
portance are the sani- 
tary facilities. Toilet 
rooms have terrazzo 
floors with coved bases, 
cream colored tile 
wainscots and_ tinted 
plaster ceilings. The 
stall partitions are of 
marble and the fixtures 
are of a special school 
type. 

The building is 
heated by a vacuum 
steam system, thermo- 
statically controlled. 
The layout of this sys- 
tem permits the build- 
ing to be heated and 
ventilated from fan 
chambers during the 
Fall and Spring, or 
heated by direct radia- 
tion in colder weather. 
This effects a_ great 
saving in fuel. The 
system is designed so 
that the administration 
offices may be heated 
separately for use out- 
side of school hours. 
The auditorium and 
gymnasium may also 
be heated and venti- 
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Shops, lunch room, class- 
rooms, cooking and sew- 
ing rooms, locker and 
shower rooms have been 
included in the plan for 
the present ground floor 
of Teaneck High School. 
These facilities have been 
laid out with the future 
expansion of the building 
in mind, a tentative plan 
for which is included 
here. A view of the 
school cafeteria is shown 
above. 
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lated independently of the school proper. Provi- 
sion has been made in the boiler room for the 
future installation of two additional boilers when 
these are required by the future extensions which 
eventually will house from 3,500 to 4,000 pupils. 

Some special facilities provided in the building 
deserve special comment. The auditorium com- 
bines beauty and efficiency at a minimum cost. 
This spacious room, which accommodates about 
1,200 persons, is impressive. Its richness and 
dignity come, not from the customary pilaster 
and beamed ceiling treatment, but from the leaded 
glass windows; the high arched ceiling with its 
simple paneling, acoustical plaster and air supply 
grilles; the careful selection of tones and textures 
of the finishes on walls and ceilings, and the color 
harmony and graceful lines of the window drap- 
eries and stage curtains. 


Auditorium Is Well Lighted and Ventilated 


The large windows on both sides of the audi- 
torium give an abundance of natural light and a 
natural cross circulation of air. In addition, 
mechanical ventilation has been installed. These 
features should be of interest to many high school 
administrators who have been forced to cope with 
the problems arising from auditoriums dependent 
entirely on overhead and artificial lighting and 
with all means of natural ventilation entirely 
eliminated. 

The practical use of the room has also been 
studied, resulting in excellent sight lines and 
acoustical properties. Footlights, border lights, a 
large projection booth, dimmer controls, concealed 
sash operators, concealed radiation, retiring 
rooms for men and women, excellent stage prop- 
erties and ample exit facilities make it possible to 
use this room for any purpose or for any type of 
gathering. 

The stage may be adjusted to several sizes, 
ranging in depth from 13 to 50 feet and in lengths 
up to 50 feet, giving practical sizes for speaking, 
for plays, for pageants and for graduation 
exercises. 

In addition to the auxiliary gymnasiums or cor- 
rective training rooms, a large stage gymnasium 
is included in the first unit. This will permit a 
future increase of the seating accommodations of 
the auditorium of about 25 per cent. 

For each department we find instructors’ of- 
fices and the accompanying advantages of maxi- 
mum room utilization. 

The music room seats approximately 175 per- 
sons and is considered one of the most interesting 
rooms in the building. With its small platform, 
level floor and stepped seatings, it admirably fills 
the needs for a room for teaching all types of 
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music, for the use of larger groups in the academic 
studies, for teachers’ meetings, for student activ- 
ity meetings, for study purposes and for the use 
of outside community organizations. Five supply 
closets are provided to permit separate storage 
space for various organizations. This room has a 
textured treatment of the walls and acoustical 
plaster. 

The texture walls and high ceiling, the paneled 
wainscoting, the charge counter and bookcases of 
the large library aid greatly in making this room 
attractive for study purposes and general re- 
search. Large windows give ample light. Ad- 
joining the library at each end is a library class- 
room. While the library is considered essential 
in the scheme of education, its value often is 
greatly lessened because of the need of library 
classrooms where pupils are taught to use the 
library efficiently. 

The psychologic effect of the way in which 
the school is finished is noticeable. That utility 
and cheerfulness have been the goal throughout 
is apparent in the selection of the finishes for the 
woodwork, the colors of the terrazzo floors and 
base, the wainscoting and treatment of wall sur- 
faces and the impervious tile panels of the drink- 
ing fountains. 





Correspondence Courses Grow 
Increasingly Popular 


More than 200 subjects, through correspond- 
ence, are offered by 150 colleges and universities, 
a recent survey shows. Probably more than 150,- 
000 persons are taking these courses. Some of 
the outstanding advantages of such study are: 

1. The student may advance as rapidly as 
time, ability and industry will warrant. No time 
is wasted in waiting for others. 

2. As all lessons are written, the student has 
ample opportunity for practice in written expres- 
sion. . 

3. A much wider range of subjects is avail- 
able to the student than through classwork out- 
side of the institution, as the latter necessitates 
finding a group of persons who desire to study 
the same subjects at the same time. 

In the modern university correspondence 
courses the assignments are clearly made and the 
difficulties carefully explained. The criticisms by 
the instructor are usually definite and helpful. 

Of the 149 institutions reporting correspond- 
ence courses, 111 report that they render such 
service to persons residing anywhere; eighteen 
report that their correspondence service is re- 
stricted to persons who reside within the state 
where the institution is located. 
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Why the Rural School Does Not 
Meet Modern Needs 








This department of rural education is conducted by Helen 
Heffernan, chief, division of rural education, state department of 
education for California, Sacramento, and president, department of 
rural education, National Education Association. 








By EMERY N. FERRISS, CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


institution in which all normal adolescent 

children are welcome and in which they will 
be provided with educational opportunities suited 
to their optimal individual and social development 
has in theory been largely accepted in this coun- 
try. The implications of this modern conception 
of secondary education are gradually becoming 
clarified through the intensive study of the va- 
rious problems involved, and modifications in 
practice looking toward improvement are being 
made, particularly in the larger schools. 

Many of the problems of providing secondary 
education suited to the needs of youth in a democ- 
racy must be considered, however, with reference 
to the different types of communities served. Pro- 
viding secondary school facilities of a modern 
character for children of rural areas requires the 
study of problems in the light of the conditions 
under which the secondary school operates in such 
areas. Because of lack of attention to the prob- 
lems peculiar to rural secondary education and 
because also of the inherent difficulty of some of 
these problems, the newer conceptions of sec- 
ondary education have not been translated into 
practice in rural communities in a degree com- 
parable to that attained in urban centers. 


[ins idea that the secondary school is a social 


Size of Classes an Important Factor 


In rural areas the large majority of secondary 
schools are small. In contrast with urban centers, 
where providing for the large numbers of pupils 
is an important problem, in many rural communi- 
ties one of the serious problems is to bring to- 
gether at one place children in sufficient numbers 
to make economically possible an adequate educa- 
tional program. Concentration of population as 
contrasted with sparseness of population ac- 
counts in great measure for many of the 
differences between the problems of secondary 
education in urban and rural communities. 

While less than 2 per cent of the rural high 
schools of the United States have pupil enroll- 


ments over 300, approximately 65 per cent of the 
urban high schools enroll more than 300 pupils. 
On the other hand, less than 13 per cent of the 
urban high schools have enrollments under 150 as 
contrasted with more than 89 per cent of the rural 
high schools that enroll fewer than 150 pupils.* 
The problems of rural secondary education are 
peculiar to, or are to be considered with reference 
to, small schools. 


Broader Training Is Needed 


It would be impossible within the limits of a 
single article to present a large proportion of the 
problems of rural secondary education. We shall 
therefore consider only a few of the broader 
problems that seem to be of especial significance 
and that involve specific questions. 

The problem of reorganization of secondary 
schools in rural communities to conform with the 
modern conception of secondary education is im- 
mediate and pressing. Rural secondary schools 
have as a class offered training of a narrow aca- 
demic type. Considered from a modern psycho- 
logic point of view such training is inadequate for 
the development of adolescent youth. For a rea- 
sonably normal growth and to provide explora- 
tory and try-out opportunities, there are needed 
in the program of the rural secondary school, ma- 
terials and activities that promote the develop- 
ment of the emotions and the coordination of 
mind and muscle; materials and activities that 
develop group cooperation and understanding and 
that further health and physical development. 
Looked at from the social point of view, the work 
of the rural secondary school should promote 
health, citizenship, worthy home membership, 
worthy use of leisure, vocational understanding 
and efficiency, and habits and standards of con- 
duct Looked at from both the psychologic and 
social points of view the educational opportunities 
of the rural secondary school are insufficient and 





1 This statement is based upon figures from a forthcoming study by 
W. S. Gaumnitz, U. S. Office of Education. 
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inadequate. This phase of the problem of the re- 
organization of rural secondary schools is serious. 

A second phase of the problem is concerned 
with providing continuity of educational expe- 
riences for the rural child, so that he can advance 
from the elementary school into and through the 
secondary school without unnecessary breaks and 
obstacles and can successfully perform his work 
each year. 


Rural High School Enrollment Low 


Studies have shown rather definitely that the 
percentage of farm populations of high school age 
enrolled in high school is markedly lower than 
that of urban populations. Windes' found it to 
be approximately 29 per cent for rural popula- 
tions of ages from fifteen to nineteen, as com- 
pared with 44 per cent for urban populations in 
the same states. In part the relatively small per- 
centage in rural areas is due to the fact that 
many boys and girls are not within the zone of 
influence of a high school and in part undoubtedly 
to the lack of articulation between the elementary 
school they have attended and the high school to 
which they must go. In part also it is probably 
due to the limited academic character of the 
training offered by the rural high school, little 
suited as it is to the abilities, interests or pur- 
poses of a considerable proportion of its potential 
pupil population. 

The development of the junior high school idea, 
with its emphasis upon the articulation of ele- 
mentary and secondary education and an ex- 
tended period of secondary education adapted to 
the needs of the adolescent at each stage of his 
development, has practically revolutionized our 
educational system. In some of its aspects the 
junior high schdol idea has been adopted in 10 
to 12 per cent of the secondary schools in rural 
communities but too often with respect to its 
less fundamental features. Frequently depart- 
mentalization of the seventh and eighth grades 
and partial promotion by subjects have repre- 
sented the reorganization effected, with little or 
no change in the curriculum or methods of teach- 
ing. Pupil guidance, exploratory work, socialized 
methods and pupil participation in government, 
those fundamental concepts of the idea, have not 
as yet become an integral part of rural secondary 
education. Provision for individual differences in 
ability is still largely undeveloped for children in 
rural areas as is any definitely organized system 
of guidance. 

Enough studies have already been made to show 
conclusively that the 6-3-3 plan as developed in 


1 Windes, E. E., High School Education of the Farm Population in 
Selected States, U. S. Bureau of Education Bul. No. 6, 1925. 
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cities, with segregated junior schools, is unsuited 
to small communities. The junior-senior high 
school or the six-year secondary school seems to 
promise much more, for the larger rural com- 
munities at least. Undoubtedly the essential fea- 
tures of the junior high school idea can be ad- 
vantageously used in rural secondary education if 
it is intelligently modified to suit the peculiar and 
differing conditions under which the schools must 
operate. Careful study must be made of the ju- 
nior high school plan of organization and its basic 
characteristics and functions, with reference to 
its adaptation to rural needs and conditions. 

Another phase of the problem of reorganiza- 
tion and closely linked with the other phases dis- 
cussed is the development of rural secondary 
school units better suited to modern conditions 
and needs. It is evident that a high school of 
twenty-five to fifty or even seventy-five pupils 
with a staff of two to four teachers cannot real- 
ize all the objectives of modern secondary educa- 
tion. Because of the requirements of accessi- 
bility it may be necessary in some more or less 
isolated communities to maintain such schools. 
Generally speaking, however, the average size of 
the rural secondary schools must be increased if 
they are to have staffs and facilities, such as 
libraries, laboratories, shops, gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums and the other forms of equipment ade- 
quate for providing secondary school training 
to meet the diverse needs of their pupil popula- 
tions and the increasing demands upon the sec- 
ondary school. 


Larger School Units Are Needed 


In some sections the best solution may be one 
central secondary school serving an area of 
considerable size; in others it may be a central 
senior high school with a group of contributory 
junior high schools all forming a single system of 
secondary education. At all events, the small, 
more or less independent district high school is 
becoming outgrown. Consolidation and centrali- 
zation into larger units must come if the youth 
in rural areas are to enjoy educational opportuni- 
ties in any degree comparable to those afforded in 
large urban schools. If these larger units are to 
be developed it is desirable that careful scientific 
study be made of rural areas on a statewide scale, 
with the purpose of setting up the boundaries of 
secondary school units and determining the types 
of schools that should be established best to serve 
the educational needs of rural boys and girls in 
these reorganized units. 

It seems probable also that as the junior college 
idea develops and as junior colleges are estab- 
lished for rural and village youth not only senior 
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high school units but junior college units or re- 
gions will need to be laid out on a statewide basis. 
It is likewise unthinkable that vocational train- 
ing on the secondary level will come to mean more 
in rural schools than curricula in agriculture 
and homemaking and that there will be provided 
regional schools or departments for other special 
vocational groups not sufficiently large in any one 
school to justify the special instruction and equip- 
ment needed. These special developments would 
offer still another complex phase of the problem 
of the reorganization of rural secondary edu- 
cation. 


Wherein Rural Teaching Is Lacking 


The problem of efficient instruction in the rural 
secondary school is a difficult one. It is a problem 
of teachers, teaching load, teacher training and 
experience, tenure, teaching facilities in the way 
of materials and equipment and _ supervision. 
Practically all studies of instruction in rural high 
schools have resulted in the conclusion that it is 
formal and abstract. Often it lacks definiteness 
and immediacy of aim and is based almost en- 
tirely upon a single textbook. The modern types 
of unit organization of subject matter and modi- 
fication of content and method to suit pupils of 
different grades of ability are usually lacking. 
Rufi,: in his study of small high schools, came to 
the conclusion with regard to instruction that it 
was “conservative to say that 95 per cent of all 
the material presented and studied in all of the 
courses in all of these schools is found between 
the covers of the textbooks used. Not one recita- 
tion was found in which reference or supplemen- 
tary material played a dominant part . ‘ 
No cases were found where the teacher either 
urged, expected or required the brighter pupils to 
do work not assigned to the entire group.” 

Many factors are operating to make instruction 
in the rural secondary school formal and abstract. 
Library facilities are often limited, especially in 
the smaller schools, and are unsuited to the needs 
of pupils and teachers. Frequently the teachers 
do not have access to well developed courses of 
study to serve as guides to their work. Little 
material is available that will help the teachers 
discover and organize the teaching materials in 
the local environment of the school. 

While the pupil load of the teacher in the rural 
secondary school is usually small, the numbers of 
periods of teaching and of subjects taught are 
usually large. The diversity of subjects handled 
by the teacher makes specialization impossible 
and makes heavy demands upon her in the way of 
daily preparation if the teaching is to be vital 





1 Rufi, John, The Small High School. 
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and well planned. To make the matter more seri- 
ous teachers are often required to give instruction 
in subjects in which they have had little or no 
training either in content or method. Clifton’ 
found that in small secondary schools in Ohio 42 
per cent of the teachers of mathematics and 26.5 
per cent of the teachers of social sciences had 
neither majored nor minored in those subjects. 
Similar facts have been shown by other studies of 
small high schools. 

Another factor of importance in the matter of 
instruction is that of the teachers’ experience and 
tenure in the rural secondary schools. All studies 
have shown that both experience and tenure are 
less in the small secondary schools than in the 
large schools. Clifton found that the median of 
total teaching experience of teachers in schools 
with enrollments under fifty was approximately 
three years, and that over one-half of the teach- 
ers were teaching their first year in the school in 
which they then were. Combs? gives the rate of 
turnover of teachers in the groups of high schools 
in Virginia with enrollments under 150 as 53 to 
55 per cent each year. Other studies have shown 
similar figures for the small high schools of other 
states. One of the serious phases of the problem 
of instruction in rural secondary schools is clearly 
concerned with increasing the teacher tenure in 
those schools. At the present time they are too 
frequently the training schools for the urban high 
schools. 


Is the Principal at Fault? 


Among the other handicaps in the rural sec- 
ondary school is the lack of close effective super- 
vision of instruction. Unfortunately, supervision 
of this type is at present not generally available 
to the teachers of rural secondary schools. The 
principal is usually responsible for a heavy teach- 
ing schedule in addition to his various admini- 
strative duties. Often he has little or no clerical 
assistance for the routine work of his office. 
Much of his available time is necessarily devoted 
to the direction and supervision of pupil activities 
both in the high school and in the elementary 
school of which he is often in charge. Conse- 
quently, the time at his disposal for the supervi- 
sion and improvement of instruction is extremely 
limited. Often he does not have the training 
needed for carrying out an adequate program of 
supervision of a constructive type even if he has 
the time for it. 

State supervision is too infrequent and remote 
from the local conditions to be of much genuine 
value in the improvement of instruction in the 
rural high school. As a result, the rural sec- 





1Clifton, John L., The Small Secondary School in Ohio. 
2 Combs, M. J., Efficiency in Relation to Size of High Schools. 
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ondary school where supervision is most needed 
is least well provided with it. Some way must be 
found of providing expert intimate supervision of 
instruction in the rural secondary school if its 
teachers are to be professionally alive and if in- 
struction is to be effectively carried on. 


Planning the Rural Curriculum 


The problem of the curriculum is one of the 
most pressing in rural secondary education. The 
rural high school has been and is to a large extent 
a college preparatory institution. In part this is 
due to the influence of college entrance require- 
ments and in part, undoubtedly, to the lack of 
progressive leadership in the rural high school. 
In attempting to prepare for college the small 
proportion of pupils likely to go to college the 
small high school has utilized all its energy and 
facilities and has as a result been unable ade- 
quately to serve its other groups of pupils. Con- 
sequently it has commonly afforded training only 
in the more traditional academic subjects. In fact 
it has often gone beyond college demands in fol- 
lowing the narrow traditional path. Its objec- 
tives, as far as they have been recognized, have 
been of the deferred type and preparatory in 
character. 

Usually the programs of rural secondary 
schools are sadly deficient in health education and 
in the phases of training that promote worthy 
home membership or that bear upon the develop- 
ment of vocational intelligence and understand- 
ing. In civic education and training for leisure 
the work has been largely lacking in genuine 
functional values because of its formal nature and 
its remoteness from the institutions and the life 
situations known by rural boys and girls. An- 
cient history has been a much more common sub- 
ject in the program of rural youth than any of the 
other phases of history or social science. Science, 
so valuable in understanding modern life, in many 
rural high schools has not received the attention 
to which it is entitled and has not been taught 
with reference to its values to the ordinary citizen 
in his everyday life situations. Music, the fine 
arts and practical arts have received little atten- 
tion in the large majority of small high schools. 


Meeting Rural Pupils’ Needs 


Ordinarily there are three large groups of pu- 
pils in the rural secondary school whose needs 
should be provided for. The first and largest 
group is usually made up of those who wish an 
introduction to a liberal training but who will not 
continue their education beyond the secondary 
school. The second group is composed of those 
who plan to go to college or some other institution 
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of higher learning. The third group is made up 
of those who wish during their secondary school 
course to obtain some vocational training that will 
help them to become producers immediately after 
their high school work is completed. In the past, 
in the majority of small high schools only the sec- 
ond group has been cared for in a direct way. 
Progress has been made in the last few years in 
meeting the needs of some of the vocational 
group, but only to a limited extent. 

The rural secondary school needs to define its 
purposes and objectives in a more definite way 
than it has ever done before. It needs to analyze 
its responsibility to rural youth and modern life 
and to revamp its program of studies to serve 
effectively and adequately the common needs of 
its total pupil population. After this has been 
done, whatever facilities it has left should be de- 
voted to serving the special groups through either 
differentiated curricula or through variables 
introduced into the program to meet a definite 
need as indicated by scientific study. 

One of the serious problems in the rural sec- 
ondary school is that of curriculum revision. 
Large cities are able to carry on over a period of 
years an extensive program of curriculum revi- 
sion. Such a program at present is impossible in 
a rural secondary school because of lack of time 
and funds and because of lack of leaders trained 
in curriculum making. 


Curriculum Specialists Are Needed 


If rural high schools are to have modern effec- 
tive curricula, some means must be found by 
which cooperative programs of curriculum ex- 
perimentation and revision can be carried on for 
the secondary schools. Something is being ac- 
complished by a few of the stronger and more 
progressive counties over the country. Perhaps 
the only effective way will be through programs 
planned for regions of a state with curriculum 
specialists to plan and direct the work. 

Scientific study of the problems of rural sec- 
ondary education to-day is seriously needed. 
While it has received increased attention in its 
more general aspects during the last decade, the 
rural secondary school is still the Cinderella of 
secondary schools and is largely overshadowed by 
the larger and more prosperous urban secondary 
schools. One of its problems is to attract the at- 


tention of a sufficient number of well trained sci- 
entific students of education who will study, 
analyze and diagnose its deficiencies and possibili- 
ties and work constructively for its improvement 
in the light of the data obtained and in accord- 
ance with the modern conception of secondary 
education in a democracy. 
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A Champion School Band of Dixie 
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The high school band of Lenoir, N. C., famous throughout the 
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Southland, offers an excellent example of what can be done 
with an enthusiastic student group and a cooperative community 


By JAMES C. HARPER, Director, LENoIR HIGH ScHOOL BAND, LENoIR, N. C. 


HE school band spreads enthusiasm but it 
5 uses enthusiasm for its own motive 

power. Without this precious ingredient all 
else is wasted. Give the school band a leader 
with even mediocre musical ability and training 
but with a plentiful supply of contagious enthu- 
siasm, and it will be a going concern. If his musi- 
cal talent and professional training are better 
than that, the results will be proportionally in- 
creased. 

The school band movement reached the South- 
ern states comparatively late compared to many 
other sections of the country. For this reason 
the high school band in Lenoir, N. C., is some- 
thing of a pioneer in its section and rather in the 
“old timer” class although it was founded in 
March, 1924. It started with a burst of enthu- 
siasm which has grown rather than diminished 
with the years, and to this enthusiasm it owes all 
that it has been able to accomplish. In this case 
the enthusiasm is as much due to the pupils as to 
the director. 

The American Legion Post in Lenoir owned 
a set of band instruments that were becoming use- 
less when the post’s best players found employ- 


ment in other cities and other members wished 
to engage the efforts of the organization in 
another direction. The instruments were do- 
nated to the high school, and the Lenoir High 
School Band is the result. 

For the first year or two a member of the 
American Legion Post directed the new band. 
Later the school supplied a director, furnished a 
room for practice and for the storage of instru- 
ments and maintained an insurance policy on the 
instruments themselves. The other funds for 
the support of the organization have been raised 
by the band itself and by donations from its 
friends. Enthusiasm helps there, too. With a 
student group in the high school of about 250, 
more than half of whom are girls, the band num- 
bers about sixty and is still growing. These 
players are boys, since it has been found that 
concert trips, marching for football games and 
similar activities are simplified if the players are 
boys. 

The school authorities were not particularly 
enthusiastic when the band was first proposed. 
They felt that it might mean new complications 
in many ways, such as added responsibility for 
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damage to costly instruments, and especially dam- 
age to thorough classroom work. But they were 
won over and are now highly pleased with the 
band and all that pertains to it. 

All band practice was set for a time outside 
of school hours and certain nights each week 
were set aside for rehearsal. Often time was 
found to coach individual pupils or groups after 
school, but the pupils had no notion of stopping 
with that. They would arrive at the school hours 
before opening time and as soon as the janitor 
would let them inside the building they had their 
instruments and were practicing away for dear 
life. As soon as school was closed for the day 
the boys resumed practice, and when they went 
home they took their band instruments with 
them. Such sustained enthusiasm must bring re- 
sults, and that is what it did in Lenoir. At the 
earliest possible date a concert was given, and 
the audience, which had come prepared chari- 
tably to overlook the poor playing of beginners, 
went home fired with the same type of enthu- 
siasm that had characterized the boys. 


Poor and Rich Have Equal Chance 


The gate receipts from all concerts and other 
engagements were used for the purchase of addi- 
tional instruments and other equipment. Each 
engagement helped to make the next one better. 
In addition, the band helped to purchase a drop 
curtain for the school auditorium stage. Money 
assessments on the band members were rigidly 
held down even when funds for band purposes 
were desperately needed. It is a principle of the 
organization that hard work and faithfulness are 
the only essentials of band membership, and the 
poor pupil has the same chance as the richest ex- 
cept that the poor pupil must sometimes wait for 
an instrument owned by the band to become va- 
cant before he can enter, while the wealthier 
pupil may purchase an instrument of his own if 
he will select some instrument needed by the band 
at the time. This, however, merely gives him the 
chance to start in the organization. Neither pu- 
pil would be permitted to remain unless his 
work were faithful and in keeping with the best 
traditions of the band’s history. 

Any pupil may leave the band at any time he 
wishes, but if he does he is not eligible to reenter 
unless he is leaving the school entirely or unless 
he is especially excused with the understanding 
that he may return. Naturally, this makes the 
pupils unwilling to leave the band and they work 
diligently to hold their places. A long waiting 


list of pupils who wish to enter the band is main- 
tained and preferential places on this list are 
granted to pupils who have had or are taking 
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music lessons on some instrument. This serves 
to prepare them in the foundations of music be- 
fore they enter the band. It also eliminates the 
lazy pupils. 

An early investment was in the purchase of 
uniforms, and no expenditure ever brought 
greater or more immediate returns. The wait- 
ing list immediately lengthened and many of the 
impatient pupils bought instruments of their 
own. The effect on the audiences was also quite 
noticeable, and favorable reports were heard on 
all sides. More than one letter of commendation 
was received from state officials of North 
Carolina commenting on the splendid appearance 
of the band members in their uniforms. Boys in 
the band gained a new pride in the organization 
and practiced more diligently than ever. 

Lenoir entered the first of the North Carolina 
State High School Music Contests that are held 
in Greensboro each year under the auspices of the 
North Carolina College for Women and the State 
Music Supervisors’ Association. The results were 
so satisfactory that Lenoir has been in every 
state band contest since that time. It won first 
place in its class in every contest it entered 
until the 1929 contest when it petitioned for the 
privilege of playing in a class higher than its 
own. It was entered in Class A with schools, 
many of which were ten times the size of the 
Lenoir High School. Even in this higher classi- 
fication the band was accorded third place, de- 
feating the bands from the high schools of Ashe- 
ville, High Point and Raleigh, and losing to 
Greensboro and Winston-Salem by a narrow 
margin. 


A Valuable Community Asset 


The band has always proved to be a valuable 
community asset. It has helped the Chamber of 
Commerce welcome distinguished visitors to the 
city; it has drilled with the National Guard and 
American Legion units; it has accompanied to 
conventions the Kiwanis Club and other local 
civic bodies and has helped dedicate tablets, 
bridges, war memorials and buildings. It has 
been invited by almost all the North Carolina 
colleges to attend their largest athletic events. 
In this way it has not only created a standing for 
graduates of the Lenoir High School when they 
enter college, and especially for band members, 
but it has advertised Lenoir in a way helpful to 
the city. Doubtless few organizations have done 
so much along this line. 

Of course all of these activities serve to keep 
up the enthusiasm of the band members, and 
such ventures as playing for the performance and 
parade of a circus that visited the city, going on 
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concert tours, broadcasting by radio, appearing 
in moving pictures, playing for the automobile 
races in Charlotte and the annual Rhododendron 
Festival in Asheville, all mark milestones in the 
matter of keeping up their enthusiasm. 

Nor have the band activities damaged class- 
room work. An examination of the scholastic 
standing of the band over the last five years as 
compared to that of the student group generally 
shows the band members in the upper 25 per cent 
of the grades. In a group of fifty to sixty pu- 
pils there will be some variation, but the state 
contest rules require that participants must be 


The Lenoir High School band is a valuable community asset. 
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Many school superintendents and principals 
ask for information as to what methods work 
best in organizing and maintaining bands and or- 
chestras. Naturally, the answer depends largely 
on local conditions. The personality and capabil- 
ity of the leaders, the funds available, the size of 
the student body to draw from and the time re- 
quired of the pupils by other activities, the ques- 
tion of rehearsal time and school credits for band 
and orchestra work are a few of the many things 
that might change the method of procedure. 

If funds are scarce or if the sentiment of the 
community or student body is cool or skeptical it 


% @. 


nesartas 


It has played for distinguished visitors; it has drilled 


with the National Guard and it has helped at the dedication of civic memorials. 


passing in at least three subjects. So few band 
members in Lenoir have ever been eliminated 
on this score that checking up on their eligibility 
is a mere formality. These pupils would doubt- 
less have ranked high in their classes if they had 
not joined the band, but the band has certainly 
not prevented their maintaining this standard 
and in some cases it has manifestly acted as a 
stimulant. 

The boys of the band have always grasped 
every opportunity to help other schools that were 
organizing school bands and orchestras. Many 
near-by schools have used a concert by the Lenoir 
organization to arouse the enthusiasm necessary 
for inaugurating their own movements. Others 
have asked for advice and suggestions. Many 
band members have gone to rural schools to coach 
beginning bands or to play in bands not yet far 
enough along for stability and confidence. Many 
members have become leaders of bands and or- 
chestras when they went to college. The North 
Carolina college bands are keenly alive to the 
value of the material coming from Lenoir and are 
actively cultivating it. 


is often best for the school to begin with a brass 
quartet and play for some time with this group 
before trying to organize a band. This allows 
the leader to give more individual attention to 
the players than is possible when too much in- 
experienced material comes to him at once. As 
a result there are not so many blunderers to con- 
fuse other players in the early stages. Since a 
large library of material is available for such a 
group, it can soon begin to see the results of its 
own work. Later a second brass quartet with 
slightly different instrumentation may be started. 
A third quartet, quintet or sextet composed of 
saxophones or clarinets may next be added and 
before long these groups may be combined to 
start a band. This plan allows the gradual use 
of funds and more attention to individual begin- 
ners, which are often valuable points to consider. 

Another good way to begin is with a drum and 
bugle corps instead of a band. This allows larger 
numbers of pupils on each kind of instrument 
and hastens instruction. The instruments used 
also cost less and are more quickly mastered. For 
drill and marching purposes the drum and bugle 
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corps is almost as effective as a band and it can 
quickly make itself valuable to the school athletic 
teams and other school oragnizations. If the 
drums, fifes and bugles are carefully taught and 
the pupils trained to read by note in playing 
their parts, a good foundation is laid which can 
easily and quickly be used in building a band. 
Some schools use the drum and bugie organiza- 
tion in the grammar grades and the players so 
trained then play in the bands and orchestras 
of junior and senior high schools. 

Cheap instruments are poor economy. It is 
far better to get fewer instruments and better 
ones or to purchase used and rebuilt instruments 
of higher grade. A pupil has enough work to 
learn to play an instrument without being handi- 
capped with the defects of a poor one. Too often 
this causes unnecessary discouragement. 

Such matters are facts which every school band 
director can match from his own experience. 
Lenoir claims no monopoly on them. We tell of 
our experience because that is the one we know 
most about. Good school bands and orchestras 
will never come with the mere waving of a wand 
nor will they maintain their grade of work by 
that method. Both pupil and teacher must be 
willing to sacrifice and keep on _ sacrificing. 
Wherever there is a good school band it is because 
somebody did a great deal of hard and patient 
work. However, it is work with a great reward. 

No training can open more doors to the boy 
who leaves high school for college or a job in 
some other city than music can. Whether he 
plans to enter the professional field or simply to 
use his music as a social accomplishment he will 
find it valuable at every turn. John Burroughs 
has said that whenever we take on a new interest 
we open a new eye, and on that basis alone the 
school music has produced enough happiness to 
outweigh its cost many times over. 





A Course for Custodians and What 
It Attempts to Do 


The circular announcing a course of training 
fer school and public building custodians offered 
at the Colorado State Teachers College contains 
excellent points for consideration: 

“Custodians should know how to allay dust and 
disease germs—not stir them up; how to repair 
furniture; ventilate a building; care for school 
grounds; oil floors; clean blackboards; care for 
toilets and rest rooms, all to the end that the 
school building is a healthy place for children to 
spend most of their time in. They should know 


how to fire a furnace or stoke a _ boiler—not 
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simply shovel coal. Many school districts have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars for coal 
that produced no heat, because the janitor didn’t 
know how to handle the heating plant.” 

School boards and administrators are advised 
of the value of training for custodians: “Among 
janitors of approximately the same degree of 
willingness to serve, some render an efficient 
service while others are near failures. Right 
training will improve the methods of your ineffi- 
cient but willing janitor. Contact with other 
competent janitors and opportunities to visit 
such janitors in their own schools where a high 
class service is being rendered will inspire your 
janitor to more efficient service. Ideals of better 
service will be emphasized. How to economize 
time and effort and at the same time improve the 
quality of work will be demonstrated. 

“Your janitor will see the best method yet de- 
veloped for washing blackboards, scrubbing 
floors, and repairing certain fixtures. Your jan- 
itor will be taken to the furnace room and there 
shown how to fire and how to regulate drafts, so 
that he may annually save to your community at 
least the amount of his salary. Sweeping com- 
pounds, brooms, brushes, oils and other janitorial 
supplies will be exhibited at the school. Instruc- 
tors will show how and under what conditions 
to use various materials and tools. Moving pic- 
tures will depict methods of firing and cleaning. 
Your janitors will visit school buildings in opera- 
tion that are being cared for in the most scientific 
and economical manner.” 





A Plan That Promotes a High 


Average of Attendance 


A plan’ that has had notable success in pro- 
moting a high average of attendance in the 
schools of Butler County, Ohio, is the one that is 
used by J. W. Fichter, superintendent of schools 
there. The average attendance for the year 1929- 
30 in Butler county was 94.8 per cent. 

The plan is as follows: 

A trophy is offered, and the school having the 
highest percentage of attendance for the month 
is permitted to have the trophy in its possession 
during the following month. 

The names of the rooms having perfect attend- 
ance each week are published in the daily news- 
papers. 

The average monthly attendance of each school 
is published in the newspapers. 

Perfect attendance certificates are awarded to 
pupils who are neither absent nor tardy during 
the year. 
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Forecasting Population Growth 


The general prognostications in this article 
will be of value in setting possible limits to 
the development of the school plant program 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, Proressor oF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


survey has been made of the community 

in which a school plant program is being 
developed, it is possible to begin work upon a 
study of future growth possibilities. 

This activity may be divided into three groups, 
each of which is influenced by a somewhat dif- 
ferent set of variables. They include (1) fore- 
casting general growth, (2) forecasting total 
school population, and (3) forecasting the prob- 
able school membership. Each of these divisions 


A FTER a detailed sociologic and economic 


has two further aspects, (a) the long range esti- 
mate of the probable numbers twenty or thirty 
years in the future, and (b) the short range es- 
timate of from three to five years, within arbi- 
trarily determined school plant building districts, 
upon which the rate of physical plant develop- 
ment must be based. 

The general prognostication or long range es- 
timating of future growth in any community 
must be considered solely as the background or 
the broad frame that surrounds the picture. It 























TABLE I—COMPUTATION TO DETERMINE k 
Year Population Logs Sum of Logs Al A2 
0 ee 65,651 4.81724 
aa re 45,401 4.65707 13.96639 
Sa édcs Heese 31,051 4.49208 
1.48222 
I fo oa sscip thc a 23,584 4.37262 
Rs oak Caan 13,129 4.11823 12.53417 —1.05348 
NG. wacekenwadan 11,049 4.04332 
2.4856 
RP er 6,579 3.82471 
a 2,093 3.32077 10.04857 
in & ik demi 800 2.90309 
if (2.48560)? 7 
log k ——J| 10.04857 — 
3 L —1.05348 | 
if 6.17816 7 
=—J| 10.04857 + 
aL 1.05348 | 
10.04857 + 5.86512 
3 
log k = 5.304561 
k (maximum population) — 201,633 
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TABLE III—PROBABLE RATE OF GROWTH DURING NEXT TWENTY YEARS 

Per Cent of Probable Actual 
Year Isochrons Maturity Population Population 
ab icns ia ee Pr ceneee 41.37 82.1 ae - .  -ieeae wae 
Dt 2se+s0sdnetanenes 36.33 70.4 a rere 
dana 0) nits sae aoe 31.29 Se: | 8 oo hee 107,631 
SRE ae 26.25 ee te OO 65,651 








furnishes a general index upon which general 
plans for plant extension may be safely laid upon 
paper; it is the means through which the story 
of the future may be sketched in bold outline. 
Under all conditions the actual progressive 
achievement of this program should proceed 
only upon the basis of established fact. Actual 
building must be based upon short range detailed 
studies of conditions within each individual 
building district. 

While careful technique in general estimating 
may result finally in little difference between the 
total program of predicted needs and the actual 
achievement of the program, the rate and sec- 
tional development may be entirely different from 
that predicted at the time of preparing the gen- 
eral program. It is essential that these differ- 
ences be appreciated in the interests of both econ- 
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This chart shows graphically the estimated and the actual 
population growths. 


omy and common sense and that the use of the 
different methods of forecasting be considered 
only in terms of their specific validities. Any 
long time forecast, in the light of our population 
fluidity and our industrial conditions, is too much 
subject to change for immediate investment con- 
sideration. The location and erection of build- 
ings to anticipate rather than to meet existing 
needs can hardly be defended. 

The growth of any community depends upon a 


number of intricate and complicated variables 
over which we have little if any control. The 
immediate basic variables are those related to 
economics or making a living. The present and 
future conditions of industry, including changes 
affected by taste, economic location, inventions, 
power and transportation, are extremely vital. 
No one knows the answer with even a fair de- 
gree of certainty. The second group of variables 
is social. In this group are included the cultural 
composition of population, immigration, the 
standard of living, the return to labor, the limi- 
tation of families, either through nonmarriage, 
deferred marriage or the use of contraceptives, 
and the incidence of survival. The third group 
relates to land utilization and population mass- 
ing. Centralization of population within corpor- 
ate limits or a thinner scattering over suburban 
areas will play an important role. 


Rate of Increase Is Declining 


Some of these factors have already come into 
evidence since the limitation of immigration and 
the World War. In 1928, according to Thomp- 
son,? the crude rate of natural increase was only 
about 7 per thousand per year, or one-half of 
what it was in 1913. During the next twenty 
years, the true rate of increase, now reckoned as 
2.3 per thousand per year by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and even lower by the 
Scripps Foundation, may decline so that within 
thirty or forty years it is possible that there may 
be no natural increase and a stationary popula- 
tion. 

While these factors vitally affect the country as 
a whole, they may also be applied by analysis to 
any given local situation. Local economic stimu- 
lus may for a time overbalance the general fac- 
tors, such as the continued growth of cities in 
accordance with mathematical assumptions, at 
the expense of the rural districts. While these 
factors probably will not immediately affect any 
school plant program situation, they must be un- 
derstood and considered in the solution of any 
problem. 





1 Science News Letter 17: 469, p. 211. 
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There are numerous methods for determining 
general population growth. They include the 
methods of Burgess, Pearl, Carver, Courtis, the 
United States Census Bureau, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and several other 
nonmathematical or pseudomathematical prac- 
tices. My preference is the Gompertz formula, 
first introduced in 1826 as a law of human mor- 
tality. A descriptive application of this method 
may be of value. 

In studying the future possibilities of growth 
in the city of Drocar, a growing industrial center, 
nine series of data based upon the United States 
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ency over the total span of years. The difference 
between these two isochrons (11.37), divided by 
the span of (seventy) years gave 0.162+-,, which 
is the theoretical rate of growth in isochrons per 
year. 

The next step is to find the starting point in 
isochrons of the curve of growth. The year 1840 
was multiplied by 0.162 +, the annual rate of 
growth in isochrons, giving 298.08 as the iso- 
chronic value of the population at the year 1840. 
The actual value, however, was 12.40. The dif- 
ference between these two values, or —285.68, is 
the isochronic value of the starting point, using 














census were available. In this case, it was as- zero A.D. as the origin of the curve. The equa- 
TABLE II—THEORETICAL AND ACTUAL POPULATION 
Maximum = 201,633 
Per Cent of Theoretical Actual 
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sumed that the Gompertz Law of Growth applied. 
This curve of growth is expressed by the formula 
y = kg”. 

In this formula y represents population at time 
x and k represents the maximum population or 
limit which the curve of development approaches ; 
g and ¢ are two constants and x is time. The 
method of computation used follows the general 
plan developed by Prof. Harry C. Carver, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


How Growth Is Estimated 


Having determined k as 201,633 (Table I) the 
next step is to find the percentage which each pop- 
ulation was of the total. The calculations are 
shown in Table II. 

These percentages were then changed into 
isochrons, using the method developed by Prof. 
Stuart A. Courtis, University of Michigan. This 
was accomplished as follows: The isochrons for 
the years 1840 and 1910 were taken as the end 
points as representing the most uniform tend- 


tion of the curve accordingly is as follows: 
y = 201,633 — [0.162 + t — 285.68] 
y = [0.162t — 285.68] 
y = [298.08 — 285.68] 
y = 12.40 

In estimating population by this equation the 
annual rate of growth was multiplied by ten 
years to secure the rate per decade. The rate per 
decade (1.62 +-) was then added to the 1840 iso- 
chron (12.40) and repeated in each decade by 
adding 1.62 + to the isochron for the preceding 
decade to secure the theoretical isochronic value 
for each decade of the period between 1840 and 
1910. The results are shown in Table II. 

The 1930 population, based upon an extension 
of the general tendency of growth between 1840 
and 1910, is 71,983. 

The 1929 estimated population, within the pres- 
ent corporate limits of Drocar, is 93,800, and the 
total population within the Drocar area is 107,- 
631, as estimated by the chamber of commerce. 
Since this population immediately adjacent to 
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present corporate limits has grown since 1920 
and is economically related to the city of Drocar, 
it must be considered in the total. 

An examination of the actual and theoretical 
growth since 1910 shows a large acceleration. 
The decade rate of growth up to 1910 was 1.62+ 
isochrons per decade. The theoretical population 
for 1920 was 58,675, while the actual population 
was 65,651. The actual rate of growth for these 
ten years was 2.48 isochrons. The theoretical 
population for 1930 is 71,983. The 1929 esti- 
mated total is 107,631. 

It is therefore obvious that Drocar is now 
growing at a much greater rate than formerly 
and is probably moving towards an entirely dif- 
ferent maximum from that indicated by the ac- 
tual growth between 1840 and 1910. What this 
ultimate maximum will be is difficult to foretell, 
because only two points (1920 and 1929) are 
available for prediction purposes. This maxi- 
mum may be 300,000 or 500,000. Under the ex- 
isting conditions of change no prediction can be 
made reliable in terms of any maximum. It is 
safer to assume that the tendency of the past two 
decades will continue for the next two decades 
and, using the 201,633 maximum, to predict in 
terms of the growth of the past decade. 

The difference between the population of 1920 
and 1929, expressed in isochrons, is 5.04. This 
represents the present rate of growth. Projec- 
tion of this rate over the next twenty years re- 
sults in a probable (round numbers) 1940 popu- 
lation of 142,000 and a probable 1950 population 
of 162,000 (Table III). 

For all practical purposes, it may therefore be 
assumed that the growth of Drocar will continue 
at its present rate and that the populations of the 
next two decades will be approximately 142,000 
and 162,000, provided there are no changes in 
the present conditions of growth. This also agreed 
with the results of parallel social and economic 
surveys. 


Child Accounting Records Poorly Kept 


School population generally includes those ages 
determined by state law. It may vary from birth 
to twenty-one years to five to sixteen years. In 
this second forecasting problem, we are immedi- 
ately confronted with a legal limitation upon the 
age groups included. There will consequently be 
much variation between total and school popu- 
lation relationships in the several states because 
of statute enactments. 

The first step is to determine the legal limits. 
Relationship of total population to total census as 
taken from the school district records may be esti- 
mated. If data are available, the rext step is to 
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make an analysis of the relative numbers in each 
age group in the several census tabulations used. 
This procedure is seldom feasible without the ex- 
penditure of much time and money, since child 
accounting records, particulariy those relating to 
the census, have not been well kept. 


Fundamental Changes in Population Growth 


For practical purposes, it might be assumed 
that trends in the relationship between total pop- 
ulation and total school census, allowing for col- 
lection and computative errors, would be a fairly 
safe basis for estimation. In other words, if the 
total probable future population has been care- 
fully estimated, the relationship between the two 
may be continued. While this is what is gener- 
ally done in the development of the school plant 
program in field studies, owing to lack of exact 
data and money, it is by no means a correct as- 
sumption. The entire population should be con- 
sidered by age groups over a period of time and 
the relationship of these age groups to the whole 
carefully studied. The Gompertz formula may be 
used for this. purpose. Parallel studies of the 
racial composition, the age of marriage and the 
size of families by decades may be made and 
checked against the data developed mathemati- 
cally. If this is carefully accomplished, many of 
our current estimates of probable conditions 
thirty to fifty years in the future might be found 
somewhat optimistic. There is little question that 
fundamental changes in population growth and 
in the relationship of age groups are taking place. 
While not apparent at present to the casual in- 
vestigator, they should be studied more deeply for 
work of this nature. Until the basic records of 
local school districts are much more exact and 
fact revealing than they are at present, the valid- 
ity of the field survey must be predicated and 
limited by this condition. 

The variables affecting actual public school 
membership are numerous. They include the ef- 
fectiveness of the compulsory education laws, the 
extent and richness of the instructional program, 
the adjustment of a school system to the individ- 
ual needs of the children, the social composition 
of the population, the community tradition and 
the presence of nonpublic agencies. Statistically 
the procedure requires tabulation of membership 
for a period of at least ten years by administra- 
tive divisions, grades and schools. Retardation, 
progress and ability studies, social and economic 
analyses of membership and the progressive hold- 
ing power of the schools are important correlative 
data. The trend of membership in relation to the 
school population and the progressive holding 
power, corrected for growth factors, may be 
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treated. If complete and accurate basic data are 
available, the probable trends may be established 
within the limits of accuracy in forecasting; if 
not, the margin of error will probably vary di- 
rectly with chance and with the validity of the 
original data. 

Every superintendent and specialist working on 
these problems in the field realizes the paucity of 
accurate data and the difficulty of estimating un- 
der the circumstances. All field studies of the 
past have been severely handicapped by this con- 
dition. In my own field experience, I have not 
yet found a single school district whose basic child 
accounting data were kept accurately enough to 
make forecasting possible except through assump- 
tion and the use of theoretical mathematics. The 
first problem confronting school districts and 
states to-day is a reorganization of their child 
accounting and record division so that reliable 
data will be available in the future. 

If these three operations of long distance fore- 
casting have been made as accurately as possible 
in terms of the economic and sociologic survey 
findings, existing data and statistical method, the 
school plant program study will furnish a general 
picture that sketches in bold outlines the probable 
economic and territorial expansion of the com- 
munity; its probable future land utilization; the 
probable total population; the probable school 
population, and the probable total number of 
children who must be provided for by the public 
schools at given dates by administrative divisions. 
This is the true purpose of long distance forecast- 
ing. It should determine as accurately as possible 
the anticipated general growth and should indi- 
cate possibilities and problems in the light of a 
continuation of existing and obviously foreseen 
tendencies. It establishes the boundaries for 
broad planning, permitting the logical expansion 
of the administrative plan. It does not tell when 
or how to build a particular type of building. It 
does not indicate how large a specific building 
should be. A _ specific problem of progressive 
physical achievement must be determined by 
other methods which will be discussed in later 
issues of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 





Junior College Is Growing 
Rapidly 


The rapid growth of the junior college in the 
United States is meeting a long felt need in 
higher education, David T. Blose, specialist in the 
division of statistics, stated orally at the Federal 
Office of Education recently. 

Because of a widespread interest in the devel- 
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opment of junior colleges, the Office of Educa- 
tion has just published an annotated bibliogra- 
phy, including 1,600 items, on this type of college. 
The bibliography, it was pointed out, was pre- 
pared by Prof. W. C. Eells, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, under the auspices of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. 

Mr. Blose said that there are at present 177 
junior colleges in the country. They are largely 
confined to cities and in a majority of instances 
are publicly supported. 

The junior college, he explained, is planned to 
take over the first two years of the regular four- 
year type of college or university course. In 
European countries, the system of public educa- 
tion includes about as much as is done here in the 
public schools and in the first two years of college 
training. 

The junior college tends to bridge over the gap 
and serve as a transition between the high school 
training and the independent research and ini- 
tiative expected of the college student after his 
sophomore year, Mr. Blose stated. Furthermore, 
since the junior college is placed usually in the 
city, the high school graduate, unable to go to a 
distant state college or university, can live at 
home and continue his education at small cost. 

The first junior college in the country was or- 
ganized at Joliet, Ill., in 1902. There are now 
34 in California alone, 28 in Iowa, 20 in Texas, 
and 10 in Kansas and Minnesota, respectively. 





Northernmost College Aided by 
Federal Agencies 


Federal agencies cooperate along many lines of 
research with the Alaska Agricultural College 
and School of Mines, the farthest-north college 
in the world, at Fairbanks, Alaska, according to 
information made available at the Department of 
the Interior. 

The bureau of biological survey under coopera- 
tive arrangement with the college has made satis- 
factory progress with its studies in crossbreeding 
reindeer and caribou. It is also conducting feed- 
ing experiments with reindeer to determine 
the feasibility of “topping off’ reindeer be- 
fore the slaughtering season during later summer. 
Carrying capacity studies to determine actual 
acreage requirements of reindeer on various 
types of forage, and plant studies to ascertain 
the effect of climate on forage growth, have been 
initiated. In order to determine the digestive re- 
action of the reindeer to different natural forage 
types, digestive samples and forage samples are 
being collected for chemical analysis. 
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Editorials 








The County Superintendency 
as a Profession 


of schools is elected locally by popular vote, 

fifty reigning superintendents were selected at 
random and questioned as to whether or not they 
had early made plans to engage in the superin- 
tendency of rural schools and had made profes- 
sional preparation therefor. 

Everyone of the fifty had been thrust into the 
office largely by accident. In each case a situation 
had arisen in the county that made it opportune 
for the incumbent of the office to stand for elec- 
tion in his county. Three of the fifty superin- 
tendents had not had experience in teaching for 
a number of years prior to their becoming super- 
intendents. They had, as a matter of fact, been 
engaged in business utterly remote from super- 
intending rural schools, but each had decided 
that the business in which he was engaged was 
not lucrative and that a county superintendent 
of schools would be certain at least of a modest 
stipend for his services, and would occupy a con- 
spicuous and enviable place in the community. 


Not one of the fifty superintendents had looked 
forward to remaining in the county superintend- 
ency during his active career. He had not 
deemed it of importance that he should engage in 
special professional study before entering upon 
his duties as a superintendent. When a vacancy 
occurred in the superintendency in his county, 
each correspondent decided that he would like to 
try the work for a while so he announced himself 
as a candidate and was elected. All but three of 
the fifty superintendents interviewed had had ex- 
perience in teaching but not in administrative or 
supervisory work; neither had they regarded the 
county superintendency as a lifelong job or as a 
profession on a par with other professions requir- 
ing special training and perhaps special aptitude. 

Readers of this note will agree that the rural 
school cannot be elevated out of its present back- 
ward position—there is not a competent student 
of rural education that does not agree that the 
one-room rural school is a laggard in American ed- 
ucation—until the leaders whose duty it is to in- 
struct, guide, encourage and inspire the teachers 
in rural schools are better prepared for their 
duties and are more eager and determined to be 


|‘ A state in which the county superintendent 
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genuine leaders than are some of the county su- 
perintendents in those states in which the super- 
intendent gains his place by popular local election. 

In states in which superintendents are chos- 
en by county boards of education, it is certain that 
boards of education give more attention to the 
professional equipment of county superintendents 
whom they select for leadership in their respec- 
tive counties than do the populace who chose 
superintendents by general election. There are 
probably exceptions to this rule, but there can 
be no doubt that it is the rule. Certain states 
are at this moment conducting a campaign for the 
purpose of establishing the county board of edu- 
cation method of administering the rural schools 
of a county. From the standpoint of selecting a 
capable leader, this plan should certainly be com- 
mended by educational people and carried into ef- 
fect as soon as possible. 
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A Deserved Tribute to the Nestor 
of American Industry 


NEW public school in Detroit will bear the 
A name of Dr. Albert E. Winship, that pi- 
oneer educator and journalist who has 
played so prominent a role for so long a time in 
studying educational advance and disseminating 
information concerning desirable modifications in 
educational procedures. 

For almost the entire allotted span of human 
life, Doctor Winship has been a potent force in 
American education. It has been his mission 
primarily to take note of improvement in educa- 
tional procedure in any town, city or state 
throughout the land, and then to tell about it so 
that all teachers might take advantage of the 
advance made by any one teacher. Doctor Win- 
ship has been on the trail of what is good in 
teaching. He has acted on the belief that the bad 
will be most readily and effectively overcome by 
holding up the good for emulation. More than 
anyone else he has been an educational optimist, 
both in praising what has already been achieved 
and in pointing the way to better things. 

Doctor Winship has lived through several edu- 
cational eras. He has seen and promoted the best 
in each era by pen and by tongue. Unlike most 
persons whose early educational experience was 
gained in the study and practice of older educa- 
tional theories and procedures, Doctor Winship 
has always been in the front line trenches in 
every educational advance. Some of the men who 
were his colleagues a half century or more ago 
have been unable either to understand or to ap- 
preciate the newer, and particularly the scien- 
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tific methods in education. Doctor Winship has 
approved, whereas most of his older associates 
have scoffed and condemned. 

When the scientists showed by extensive in- 
vestigations that the so-called doctrine of formal 
discipline was not sound and should be discarded 
as a basis for determining educational policies 
and methods, Doctor Winship cooperated in 
spreading the light and in helping administrators 
and teachers to modify their programs and prac- 
tices in accordance with the newer psychological 
knowledge. He has followed the same plan with 
regard to educational measurements, breaking 
up the lock step in education, adjusting educa- 
tional work to the needs of individual children, 
centering the work of the school around the 
child’s interests and mode of development, intro- 
ducing vocational subjects into the curriculum on 
a par with the traditional subjects, pruning older 
studies and enriching the curriculum with studies 
adapted to changing social conditions and en- 
couraging permanent tenure for capable teachers. 
He has lent his voice and his pen to the support 
of every movement in American education that 
has been based on sound experience or data 
gained from scientific inquiry. 


Educational people have in many ways shown 
their appreciation of Doctor Winship’s service in 
the promotion of sound educational progress. He 
has been honored by testimonials of the regard 
and affection of teachers and administrators 
throughout the country. The latest honor be- 
stowed upon him is perhaps the most significant 
and will be the most enduring. 
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Meeting the Cost of Education 


ROM various sections of the country come 
Fi ismentation regarding the attitude of 

boards of education toward much-needed 
expansion of educational opportunities and facili- 
ties. Certain organizations are disseminating the 
view that education is costing too much, that it is 
already a burden on the taxpayer and that instead 
of making additional appropriations for the 
schools, boards of education ought to adopt a 
program of curtailment. Already in some places 
teachers’ salaries are being cut. The number of 
pupils in a classroom is being increased so that 
it will not be necessary to secure additional teach- 
ers in order to provide for an increasing school 
population. It is being said that our people cannot 
meet all the other civic requirements and con- 
tinue to maintain such expensive educational es- 
tablishments. It looks as though some of the state 
universities will be obliged to lop off departments 
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and dismiss instructors unless the financial com- 
mittees of legislatures can be convinced that it is 
the duty of every state to provide free higher 
education for young people of the state who are 
eager for it and who are capable of pursuing such 
an education successfully. 

It is apparent to those who have been study- 
ing the growing hostility toward our expanding 
educational program that some source of income 
other than general taxation will have to be dis- 
covered. Such a large proportion of the funds de- 
rived from general taxation is now being expended 
for the extension of good roads and for the build- 
ing and maintenance of community playgrounds 
and for recreational institutions that a smaller 
proportion is now available in many communities 
’ for schools than was the case ten years ago. In 
some places there is violent opposition, fanned 
by special organizations, against increasing the 
rate of taxation, and if good roads, community 
centers, and civic improvements of all sorts are 
to receive an increasingly large percentage of in- 
come from taxes, then the schools must suffer. 
Expenditures for education will have to be cur- 
tailed unless sources of income other than gen- 
eral taxation can be tapped. Educational groups 
in a few states have already noted what is hap- 
pening and they are at work upon the problem 
of finding funds that ought to pay something 
toward the extension and maintenance of public 
education but which have been escaping the at- 
tention of the tax assessor. 

It is high time that every state had a special 
committee to study this problem of unearthing 
wealth that has lain concealed, in order that the 
schools may not become handicapped as other 
public enterprises claim an increasingly large 
proportion of money contributed by general taxa- 
tion for the maintenance of public enterprises. 
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Which Is More Dangerous to Educa- 
tion—Politics or Wealth? 


VERY once in a while one reads or listens 
E to a discussion of the menace of wealth in 
education. It is claimed that when a donor 
makes a gift of a million dollars, more or less, to 
an educational institution, he expects to have the 
right to control what is taught therein. 

A charge was recently brought against an edu- 
cational foundation that has given many millions 
to various educational enterprises, that for value 
received every beneficiary school or college made 
an implicit promise that courses of study would 
be administered and teachers selected in accord- 
ance with the wish of the grantor. Following an 
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examination of the records and of the testimony 
of teachers the charge was found to be absolutely 
untrue so far, at any rate, as it related to several 
of the institutions and associations that have re- 
ceived help from the foundation. It would be 
surprising if some donors did not specify how 
their bequests were to be expended; but the 
statement that, taken as a whole, wealth is at- 
tempting to secure prejudiced teaching and re- 
search in return for its gifts of money, is not 
true. 

But what about politics? As these lines are 
being written, the educational institutions in one 
state are being destroyed by political interfer- 
ence. The governor of Mississippi and his politi- 
cal cohorts have invaded all the state higher 
educational institutions and have slaughtered 
members of the faculties literally by the dozens. 
These institutions were all on the upgrade. Fol- 
lowing an investigation, under a former gov- 
ernor, of the colleges and universities in Missis- 
sippi receiving state aid, recommendations were 
made for improvement so as to bring them into 
accord with modern educational developments 
and to make them serviceable to the people of 
Mississippi. They were all following programs 
worked out in accordance with the special needs 
of Mississippi. The present political administra- 
tion has ruthlessly beheaded or demoted the lead- 
ing men and women in all the educational institu- 
tions and has replaced them with political hench- 
men. 

Three or four decades ago politicians were 
greedy in their eagerness to gain control over the 
schools and higher educational institutions in 
their respective localities. It has taken thirty 
or forty years to restrain the politicians and to 
get into their heads the idea that the people who 
maintain the schools will not tolerate political 
interference. Evidently we have not been as suc- 
cessful as we thought in holding the bloodthirsty 
politicians at bay. There has never been a more 
thoroughgoing political domination of education 
than is occurring at this moment in Mississippi. 
Within the last two or three years, other states 
have complained of the interference of politicians 
with the higher educational institutions. Wash- 
ington and Kansas have been particularly vocal 
in their complaints against their respective gov- 
ernors and their political allies. 

There is more danger to education in America 
from politics than from wealth. It may be that 
we need to keep watch of both to see that the 
schools, colleges and universities are left free to 
teach with an eye singled to the truth. But we 
need to be more wary of the politician than of 
the millionaire. 
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INGS EVERY LINOLEUM 
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Materials assembled for laying one-piece cove-base and border in an ‘‘out- 
side’’ corner. The cove-stick has been installed and Sealex Linoleum 
Paste has been applied on the wall. 








Here we see the mechanic fixing the cove-base and border in place 
means of headless brads, placed on 3” centers, 1/4” below top of base. 














Picture shows mechanic completing the job, spreading linoleum paste 
under edge of the border and the patterned linoleum used for the floor. 













USE SAME GAGE MATERIAL 
AS FLOORING... .WIOTH OF 
STRIP EQUAL TO HEIGHT OF 
BASE PLUS WIDTH OF BORDER 
PLUS TINCH FOR CUTTING 

















The diagram above shows the materials required for a one-piece cove-base 
and border, and the mechanical details of assembly. The cove-stick is a piece 
of soft wood, triangular in shape, with 114’’ legs rabbeted to a concave 
face. This method of construction gives a neat, sanitary effect at compara- 


tively low cost. Available through Authorized Contractors of Bonded Floors. 


CONTRACTOR 
DOESN'T KNOW 


HESE pictures show three steps in the installa- 
j p= of a one-piece border and sanitary cove- 
base in Sealex Linoleum. Constructing this as one 
unit is one of those fine points of craftsmanship 
that mark the difference between a good floor and 


a fine floor. 


The one-piece base, border and cove, possesses 
certain definite points of superiority. It lends itself 
to a much greater variety of decorative effects. It 
makes possible a border of any width and in any 
color — as opposed to the strictly limited assortment 


of effects in the factory-made cove. 


Furthermore, this Bonded Floors cove-and-border 
is structurally sounder than the old-style type. The 
number of cove cross-joints is reduced. It is less ex- 
pensive to construct—and can readily be installed on 


the job by a skilled mechanic. 


This one-piece border and cove-base was developed 
by the engineers of the Bonded Floors organization. 
We have described it in some detail because we con- 
sider it a typical example of the progressive flooring 
service offered by Authorized Contractors of Bonded 
Floors. May we send you the names of Authorized 
Contractors near you? 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. . . General Office: KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


BONDED 
FLOORS 


Bonded Floors are floors of Sealex Linoleum 
and Sealex Treadlite Tile, backed by a Guar- 
anty Bond issued by the U.S. Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company. Authorized Contractors of 
Bonded Floors are located in principal cities. 






y 


. SEALEX \ 
LEN OLE ae | 














Managing School Lunch Rooms With 
a Centralized Financial Plan 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





The accounting system used in the management of Chicago’s 
fifty school cafeterias should offer suggestions to superintendents 
in the operation of their lunch rooms on a sound business basis 


By J. &. 


school lunch rooms in large cities has demon- 

strated its value. Although centralization in 
small cities will not have so many advantages as in 
the large school systems, nevertheless the meth- 
ods of control used in the larger centers should 
prove helpful to all superintendents who wish to 
maintain an accurate check upon their school cafe- 
terias. 

Through the cooperation of Frances L. Swain, 
director of household arts, and of A. V. Webster, 
auditor of the lunch room division, Chicago Public 
Schools, The NATION’S SCHOOLS is able to present 
an analysis of the system used in Chicago to con- 
trol the financial operation of the city’s school 


CC setot hunch financial management of 


PARKER, DIREcTOR oF RESEARCH, The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


cafeterias. The data studied were those reported 
for the school year, 1927-28. During that year 
forty-six school lunch rooms were operated as 
follows: 


Chicago Normal College ................ 1 

Crane Junior College and Technical High 
eet ome ee Oe ey ss Rakai 1 

Senior high schools. ..........:.....0..- 18 


Senior and junior high schools, combined 1 
Branches of high schools, regular and pre- 


ID Si fa oie Laos dh ekin 8 
meee TO UOIE, 5 5 wkd hc vcs accctecss 13 
Branch junior high schools.............. 1 
Continuation schools .................. 3 





Gay cretonne draperies and a pot of flowers for each group of tables have transformed this school lunch room into a 


homelike place where the pupils can enjoy the meals served them. 
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AT CULVER 


a War. guard the. fle 


@ At the Academy—as at every 





academy — it is more important for 700 cadets to 
place their feet smartly and squarely on the floor 


than to observe cautious consideration for the 





element they march on. It is simply the duty of the 
quartermaster’s department to see that the lino- 


leum floors are capable of resisting this imminent 





destruction. At Culver genuine wax guards the 
barracks floors. Its protection absolute. Its history 


renowned. Its use simplicity itself. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Product of S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisconsin 


@ A Johnson engineer will be 


glad to analyze your floor problems and submit a 





maintenance recommendation, without obligation. 
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LUNCH ROOM assum enemieniiune DATE 
CITY OF CHICAGO 


HIGH SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS 
MONTHLY REPORT 




















BALANCE SHEET AS AT. 19 ty 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
CASH IN BANK ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
PETTY CASH FUND CENTRAL OFFICE ADVANCES = - 





SURPLUS CASH REMITTED TO CENTRAL OFFICE 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE WORKING FUND 





SUPPLIES ON HAND 














MOVABLE EQUIPMENT SURPLUS 
APPRAISAL VALUE $ NET GAIN OR LOSS FOR PERIOD 
LESS RESERVE FOR FROM TO -— 








DEPRECIATION $ 



































OPERATING STATEMENT FOR PERIOD FROM_ TO 19 
SUPPLIES ON HAND AS AT SALES OF LUNCHES 
PURCHASES DURING PERIOD SPECIAL PARTIES _ 





MISCELLANEOUS FOOD SALES 

















SUPPLIES ON HAND: CLOSING INVENTORY SALES OF CANDY 

COST OF SUPPLIES USED DISCOUNT 

WAGES BANK INTEREST 
REGULAR HELPERS MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS 
STUDENTS 





MANAGERS SALARY 





DEPRECIATION i. 
GAS, ICE, LAUNDRY NET LOSS FOR PERIOD 








MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 





NET GAIN FOR PERIOD 

















NET GAIN OR LOSS AS ABOVE REMARKS: —ss 





NET GAIN OR LOSS AS PER PREVIOUS 








REPORT 








NET GAIN OR LOSS FOR MONTH 








ENDING 




















CERTIFIED CORRECT: AUDITED: SUPERVISOR: 


DATE 
MANAGER 

















The financial report that is rendered to the auditor every month by each manager of 

the various Chicago school lunch rooms is reproduced here. It consists of a balance 

sheet and an operating statement and from the various reports sent in the auditor 
prepares the consolidated balance and consolidated operating statement. 
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Schoolboards come back again 






A typical classroom in an 
old school building. It is 
easy to install PeerVents 
here. 


and again for PeerVents 


Once a schoolboard has tried out the PeerVent 
System, the service is found to be so satisfactory that 
invariably additional orders are placed and other instal- 


lations are made. 


A public school in Hackensack, New Jersey, built in 
1914, was equipped throughout with PeerVents. Fifteen 
years later, or last year, a new school building was com- 
pleted. The PeerVent System was again installed, so 
efficient and satisfactory were the original PeerVents. 


In Lackawanna, New York, in 
1923, Public School No. 3 was 
PeerVent equipped. In 1924 Public 
Schools No. 2 and No. 5 were so 
equipped. Finally in 1929, four new 
schools, the new High School, the 
Washington School, the Bethlehem 
School, and the Roosevelt School, 
were all completely equipped with 
the PeerVent System. 


Repeat orders such as these are 





















convincing proof of the satisfac- 
tory and efficient operation of the 
PeerVent System: 


When planning your next school 
or when remodeling—for PeerVents 
can be installed in old buildings as 
well as new—investigate the New 
Improved PeerVent—Ask for a Peer- 
less Engineer to call and discuss your 
plants.—He will have some valuable 
suggestions for you. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., Ine. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coase 
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This cafeteria kitchen is equipped with every sort of modern device for preparing palatable, nourishing food for the 
school children who eat in the lunch room. 


junior high schools and in one senior high school, 
making the total number now in operation fifty. 
This study, however, covers only the forty-six 
lunch rooms that were operated during the entire 
school year of 1927-28. The scope of the busi- 
ness done in these lunch rooms is apparent from 
the following summary of conditions, as of July 
1, 1928: 


Number of school lunch rooms in op- 


eS ey Or Tee re 46 
Number of operating days in the 

school year ended June 22, 1928 . 186 
Number of lunches served during the 

school year ended June 22, 1928 . 5,705,090 
Average price of lunches served ... $0.1661 
Daily average school attendance ... 82,217 
Daily average lunch room patronage 30,672 
Patronage percentage of daily aver- 

age school attendance .......... 37.65 


No attempt is made to operate at a profit, al- 
though there is a comparatively small balance 
at the end of each year which is sufficient to en- 
sure the prevention of losses. The average price 
of lunches served is a clear indication of the fact 
that the schools are able to provide nutritive 
lunches to the pupils at a cost below that of com- 
mercial establishments. 

A judicious combination of centralization and 
decentralization in purchases is the foundation of 
tthe financial management of the lunch rooms. 


Each lunch room manager purchases all food 
supplies needed in her own cafeteria. Thus the 
dietary idiosyncrasies of particular neighbor- 
hoods may be catered to. In the purchase of cer- 
tain staple supplies, managers receive the benefit 
of cooperative interchange of information con- 











TABLE I—CONDENSED OPERATING STATE- 
MENT, 1927-1928 
Receipts 
Number of lunches served ...... 5,705,090 
Average price per lunch ...$ 0.1661 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 2,457.51 
Discount on purchases .... 7,208.18 
Sales: 
EE eT Pee 946,733.14 
Miscellaneous food ...... 11,403.52 
ee ae 9,102.88 
| SEE eek waceks eb ecne 160,161.35 
ee SR: bao cksuwaces $1,137,066.58 
Expenses 
Supplies used ............. $ 713,582.27 
Salaries and wages ........ 328,327.05 





All other operating expense. 51,659.89 
Total expenses ........... $1,093,569.21 
FE Ee eee $ 43,497.37 
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Washington Junior High School of Duluth 

















J. W. Meyer, Principal at the 
Microphone 

















S. G. Mooney, Superintendent 
of Electrical Instruction § at 
Central Control Plant 








One of the Class Rooms 
Equipped with Wright-DeCoster Reproducers 





Duluth School Keeps Abreast of Modern 
Ideas in Educational Methods with 
Wright-DeCoster Reproducers 


Every room in which students assemble in this big mod- 
ern High School is equipped with Wright-DeCoster Re- 
producers connected with a complete double program, 
radio-phonograph and public address system. Six miles 
of wire connect the loud speakers to the central control 
plant. 


The radio receivers bring the students radio programs 
and things of national interest to the pupils. The micro- 
phone enables the principal or any visitor of note to talk 
to any group or to all of the pupils in their class rooms. 


The electric phonograph pickup furnishes music for as- 
semblies and class plays and also for physical instruction 
in gymnasium or class rooms. In the auditorium and 
gymnasium the largest Wright-DeCoster Reproducers 
are used. 


50 Class Rooms and Shops Wired 


All of these class rooms will be equipped with 
Wright-DeCoster Hyflux Magnetic Speakers. This 
gives positive assurance of perfect reproduction 
of clearness and beauty of tone. 


She Souther of the Write for complete information and address of 
Year nearest sales office 


WRIGHT-DECOSTER, Ine. 3i"psui"sing “°° 


Export Dept. M. Simons & Son Co., 25 Warren St., New York City 
Cable Address, Simontrice, New York 
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Source of Receipts 
Sales of lunches 
Sales of candy 

Sales of miscellaneous food 
Special luncheons 
Discount on purchases 
Interest 
Miscellaneous receipts 


ee 
see eee ewer eee weer eee eer eeeees 
oe eee eee eee eneeeee 
eee eee eee eee eee eee eee e eens 
eee eee eee e eee ee eeeneee 
ereeer eee eer ee ee eee eer eeeen eee eeeeeeenene 


“ee ee ee eee weeeeeeeeneenee 


Totals 


“eee eee eee wn eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee eevee 





TABLE II—COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS BY PERCENTAGES, THREE YEARS 











1927-1928 1926-1927 1925-1926 
83.28 82.35 81.05 
14.08 14.12 14.22 

1.00 0.69 1.96 
0.80 0.85 0.99 
0.63 1.73 1.53 
0.16 0.14 0.11 
0.06 0.12 0.12 
100.00 100.00 100.00 








cerning prices and quality. Thus some of the ad- 
vantages of centralized purchasing are secured, 
although it is frankly admitted that this decen- 
tralized method of purchasing is preventing the 
maximum economy that would be possible with 
a completely centralized system of purchasing 
for all supplies in uniform use throughout the 
cafeterias. 


How Teacher-Manager Committees Function 


An example of the way in which cooperative 
information is secured is shown in the work of 
teacher-manager committees. During the year 
studied, ten committees of teachers continued a 
detailed study of grades and brands of canned 
goods used in the lunch rooms. The committees 
tabulated the following information: condition of 
can, condition of contents as to flavor, odor, 
color, texture, presence of foreign substances and 
net weight of solid contents. The chief value of 
the data secured rests in the fact that they fur- 


nish a basis for the intelligent buying of futures. 

The managers of the lunch rooms are teachers 
trained in home economics. They are experienced 
dietitians and, of course, possess executive ability 
and business judgment. Their salaries are paid 
partly out of lunch room receipts and partly by 
the board of education. The adjustment of salary 
portions between these two groups is made on 
the basis of time devoted to management as 
against time devoted to class work in home eco- 
nomics. Each manager is permitted to purchase 
movable equipment up to the value of $25 a 
month to replace obsolete equipment. To pur- 
chase quantities above this maximum, requisi- 
tions approved by the auditor of the lunch room 
division and the director of household arts are 
necessary. 

Accurate inventory records are maintained. 
There is the usual perpetual inventory card 
showing quantities received, quantities issued, 
unit prices, total values, amount of balance and 





Item of Cost 
Meats 
Vegetables 
Milk 
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| Candy 
Managers’ salaries 
Regular help 
Pupil help 
Gas, ice, laundry 
Depreciation 
Administration salary 
Administration expense 
All other expense 
Net gain 
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Totals 
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TABLE III—COMPARATIVE COSTS BY PERCENTAGES, THREE YEARS 











1927-1928 1926-1927 1925-1926 
8.97 8.72 9.00 
4.50 4.82 5.75 
8.99 9.23 8.84 
9.69 9.95 9.28 

20.49 20.36 19.63 
10.12 10.25 10.33 
3.03 3.22 3.84 
22.86 22.12 21.36 
2.07 2.07 2.06 
1.92 1.81 1.92 
0.82 0.72 0.68 
0.91 0.90 1.07 
0.09 0.09 0.16 
1.71 1.78 1.54 
3.83 3.96 4.54 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
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Old Fvory... 


the practical ware for schools 


Experienced educators know that school dining 
rooms are not merely “eating-places.” Here 
friendships are cemented and that elusive thing 
called “school spirit” is born and prospers. Yet 
only if the atmosphere is favorable. And 
atmosphere, in any dining room, is largely a 


matter of the right china service. 


Nowhere is a home-like china service more 
essential than in a school. Realizing this, the 
Onondaga Pottery perfected its Old Ivory. In- 
herently a quality ware, Old Ivory supplies a 
softly gleaming ground both for the rich variety 
of stock patterns and for the creation of special 
designs. Being vitrified, its breakage is low, and— 
because of unique production facilities—this 
minimum loss can always be replaced, or the 
service added to, quickly and economically. 
These features have placed Old Ivory in num- 
berless schools and other representative institu- 


tions. 


You can examine samples in a broad range 
of patterns, and obtain full information and 
prices, at nearly all institutional dealers. Or 
write direct to the Onondaga Pottery Company, 


Syracuse, New York. 





Olax Juory 


SYRACUSE CHINA 







































This pattern, in Old Ivory, was recently created for the 


Pittsburgh Athletie Club 


SYRACUSE 
CHINA 


Made by Onondaga Pottery Company 
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value of balance. There is also a monthly inven- 
tory record which is sent to the central office. 
This lists the commodities on hand and their total 
value. The summary of this sheet shows food 
supplies in storage, left overs and broken quanti- 
ties, total food supplies, candy, cleaning and mis- 
cellaneous supplies and the total value of supplies 
on hand. With a single exception this system 
serves well. A tendency to overstock on certain 
perishable supplies is apparent. As a result 
there is a noticeable effort to reduce inventories 
during May and June, with a consequent loss. 

In the words of the lunch room auditor: “It 
is significant that for seven of the ten months of 
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Supplementary to the monthly inventory re- 
ports are the financial reports. The financial 
report that is rendered to the auditor each month 
by each manager is reproduced here. It consists 
of a balance sheet and an operating statement. 
From these forty-six reports, the auditor pre- 
pares a consolidated balance sheet and a consoli- 
dated operating statement. He also compiles a 
condensed operating statement and a table of 
statistical data and of comparative costs. The 
condensed operating statement shows the exact 
standing of each cafeteria. From it interesting 
comparisons can be made, provided that due con- 
sideration is given to such factors as size of 


ee RS 


cs 


Just like a “real” cafeteria is this high school lunch room where the pupils are served food that is prepared under 
careful supervision and for which they pay a minimum price. 


the school year there is a substantial advance in 
gain over last year’s showing—which is legiti- 
mate by reason of the increased number of oper- 
ating units—but that in May and June, 1928, 
losses of $3,914.69 and of $4,454.58, respectively, 
resulted as compared with the preceding year’s 
record for the same months, which in turn gave 
a normal gain over the first year’s record. It 
would seem that such a showing of loss could re- 
sult only from a concerted effort to curtail an 
accumulation of surplus funds by a violent or 
reckless distribution of food materials.” 

It is believed that the cafeteria managers, by 
more careful inspection of their inventory rec- 
ords and by more careful buying during the 
spring months as a result of that inspection, can 
prevent such strained efforts to reduce inven- 
tories during the last two months of the year. 


school attendance, wealth of the neighborhood in 
which the school is located and the class of school 
in which the lunch room is operated. These re- 
ports are of the greatest value in the preparation 
of the annual statements and reports that give a 
picture of the lunch room operation. 


The Value of Accurate Control of Accounts 


It is these annual summaries that show most 
clearly the value of an accurate control through 
periodical accounts. Samples of the type of in- 
formation compiled are presented in the accom- 
panying six tables. 

Table I, a condensed operating statement for 
the year 1927-28, shows the sources of receipts 
and expenses. It is interesting to note that sup- 
plies and pay roll constitute the two chief items 
of expense. For supplies, 62.76 per cent of the 
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WESTERN HILLS HIGH SCHOOL . . CINCINNATI 
GARBER and WOODWARD, Architects. 








LINWOOD PUBLIC SCHOOL . . CINCINNATI 
F FECHHEIMER and IHORST, Architects. 


WALNUT HILLS HIGH SCHOOL . . CINCINNATI 
GARBER and WOODWARD, Architects. 
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FIVE RECENT 
CINCINNATI 
SCHOOLS 
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William E. Bodenstein 
Consulting Engineer 


All 
HOLTZER-CABOT EQUIPPED 


Experienced engineers prefer Holtzer- @ 
Cabot Signaling Systems because they 
know they have correct engineering de- 
sign, high quality apparatus and absolute 
dependability of operation. Holtzer-Cabot 
equipment is unequaled. 

° For full details communicate with our nearest office 
SWEET’S 

The Complete Holtzer-Cabot Cat- 

alogue appears in Sweet’s Archi- 


tectural Catalogue. See Pages 
D-5353-5385 











HEBERLE PUBLIC SCHOOL . . CINCINNATI 
GUSTAVE W. ‘DRACH, ’ Architect. 





























SAYLER PARK PUBLIC SCHOOL . CINCINNATI 
TIETIG and LEE, Architects. 


Pioneer Manufacturer of School Signaling Systems 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


Sales Offices: New York BOSTON Baltimore San Francisco 


Chicago Pittsburgh AND Cleveland Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Detroit CHICAGO Minneapolis Syracuse 
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TABLE IV—COMPARATIVE GENERAL STATISTICS, THREE YEARS 
Item 1927-1928 1926-1927 1925-1926 
Number of service days ...........ceecceees 186 186 188 
Number of lunches served ..............+.+.- 5,705,090 5,120,593 4,065,904 
Average number of lunches served each day ... 30,672 28,080 21,624 
Total receipts for lunches .............000-. $946,733.14 $830,316.80 $668,286.93 
Average wries OF TAMGRES «ww. ccc ccc ccc cece 0.1661 0.1627 0.1643 
TABLE V—COMPARATIVE PATRONAGE, THREE YEARS 

Item 1927-1928 1926-1927 1925-1926 
ee I OE I ki bn ck 0s 604 Ue4 ede 5,705,090 5,120,593 4,065,904 
Daily average attendance at forty-six schools. . 82,217 70,451 60,792 
Daily average lunches served at forty-six schools 30,672 28,080 21,624 
Percentage of patronage to attendance ....... 37.65 39.86 35.65 

| 








total receipts are required, while 28.87 per cent 
of the total receipts go for salaries and wages of 
regular help and pupil help. Administration 
salaries, plus apportionment of managers’ sal- 
aries, are also included. The net gain of $43,- 
497.37 should not be regarded as profit but as a 
necessary “margin of safety” to ensure against 
a deficit for the year and to provide new equip- 
ment. 

Computation of certain averages for the year 
from this statement brings out some interesting 
points. Together with the summaries that have 
been given, they show the scope of the business 
done. The following averages are especially im- 
portant: 


Average daily lunches served ...... 30,835 
Average daily gross receipts ....... $6,162.52 
Average daily cost of supplies used . 3,871.53 
Average daily cost of salaries and 


raid atce 0x bbe wae 00s $0.0 a a0 1,761.27 
Average daily operating expense .... 279.28 
Average daily gross cost .......... 5,912.08 


These averages further emphasize the fact that 
the chief items of cost, once equipment is pur- 
chased, are food supplies and labor. 

Comparative receipts by percentages for the 
three years ending June, 1928, are shown in Table 
II. The most important fact shown by this table 
is the increase in sales of lunches as contrasted 
with the decrease in sales of candy. It is also 


interesting to note that a worth while percentage 
of the income results from the good business 
practice of taking discounts on purchases and 
from the interest on daily bank balances earned 
by some of the larger cafeterias. 

A similar comparison of the costs for three 


years is made in Table III. It is important to 
note that the percentages for regular help are in 
ascending series chronologically while those for 
net gain are in descending series chronologically. 

Tables IV and V may well be considered to- 
gether. They show chiefly the steady growth in 
the work of the lunch room division. The table 
of comparative patronage is especially valuable 
as an illustration of accounting procedure for the 
proper evaluation of the extent to which school 
cafeterias are used. The showing here is credit- 
able and justifies the investment in equipment on 
the part of the school board. 

The director of household arts, however, feels 
that the saturation point has not yet been reached 
in the feeding of pupils in school lunch rooms. 
Her report declares: “Efforts should be made, 
especially in junior high schools, to induce pupils 
who buy lunch to patronize the school lunch room. 
Children of this age are not able to discriminate 
and indulge freely in overspiced food and over- 
sweet beverages. The standards of the lunch 
rooms have to be lowered in order to satisfy their 
cravings for condiments and thus valuable time 
is lost in establishing good food habits.” 


Adapting Food to the Community 


One of the factors contributing to the excellent 
percentage of patronage is the attempt to make 
the lunch rooms serve the dietary peculiarities of 
their communities. It has always been the prac- 
tice to have equal prices for equal portions all 
over the city but it has also been the habit to 
adapt portions and prices to the communities 
served. 

Another policy that secures patronage is the 
offering of plate lunches. A well balanced plate 
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A New 
McCRAY Model 
























































For Machine Refrigeration 


The No. P424, a new all-porcelain model by McCray, is 
built for mechanical refrigeration of any type and in 
design and construction embodies the most advanced 
ideas in modern refrigerator equipment. 

Porcelain interior and exterior, the P424 is built to 
the same McCray standard of quality which assures 
efficient, economical operation and keeps perishables 
in their original freshness. 

There are McCray refrigerators tor every need. Send 
now for catalogs. No obligation. McCray Refrigerator 
Sales Corporation, 73 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. Sales- 
rooms in All Principal Cities. See Telephone Directory. 


MSCRAY 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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ak fs shee: of 
Motion Picture Films 


in 10 


wii. 





Motion pictures can teach natural history with 


tremendous effectiveness. Think of the “movie” 


possibilities of geography, history, physics! 

Scores of films on these and other subjects can 
now be rented or purchased in 16 mm. width as 
well as the 35 mm. width. 

Write for catalog of S.V.E. ScHooLFitns. 
Consult it frequently. Cost of renting films only 
$1.50 and $2.00 per reel per day. 

Give pupils in your school the advantage of 


latest methods of instruction. 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 6100, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send catalog of S.V.E. SCHOOLFILMS. 


Name. 


School 





Address. 





City. State. 
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This sunny, cheerful lunch room is a typical example of the type of cafeteria that city schools are providing for their 
pupils. 


lunch is offered at a price within the means of 
the pupil. This is worth while because it gives 
a varied and well selected lunch at a low price, 
speeds up service and brings increased business. 
In the junior high schools located in the less well- 
to-do districts, a ten-cent plate lunch has proved 
popular. 


Schools Sell Candy 


The comparative net gain of candy and food 
sales, a matter already referred to, is shown in 
Table VI. This shows clearly the net gain de- 
rived from the sale of candy as compared with 
the net gain derived from the sale of food. These 
financial figures must be balanced against other 
considerations concerning the sale of candy in 
schools. 

From the figures shown in Table II, it is ap- 
parent that some school administrators disap- 
prove of the sale of candy and have curtailed 
that branch of the lunch room activity. The pos- 
sible objections to the sale of candy are numer- 
ous. Aside from the purely dietary arguments, 
there is in some cases the annoyance of candy 


wrappers littering school floors. In large schools 
where candy counters are found on each floor of 
the building, there is the further objection that 
discipline is interfered with when the groups 
that cluster about the candy counters are tardy 
for classes. At times there is the administrative 
difficulty connected with dishonest pupil sales- 
men. Still more often there are the carelessness 
and inefficiency resulting from the financial irre- 
sponsibility of immature pupils. Still another 
objection in some schools rests in the fact that 
certain school organizations already sell candy 
for the support of their school activities and 
wish to retain this privilege without competition 
from the lunch room. From the external or com- 
munity viewpoint, a further objection is that the 
school should not be placed in the rather unpop- 
ular position of competing with commercial con- 
fectioners. On the other hand, this same argument 
may be made concerning the entire lunch room. 
It may be argued also that the pupils will go to 
the corner confectioner anyway so the school may 
as well sell them candy. 

A distinctive feature of pupil feeding in the 





Item 

Total receipts 
Net gain, candy sales 
Percentage of total receipts 
Net gain, food sales 
Percentage of total receipts 





TABLE VI—COMPARATIVE NET GAIN OF CANDY AND Foop SALES 


C20 €p. 66269664 C2 OOH EOE OO EC PORES 
| 
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1927-1928 1926-1927 1925-1926 
$1,137,066.58 $1,008,203.44 $824,729.72 
35,041.06 29,863.75 25,030.00 
3.08 2.96 3.03 

8,456.31 10,006.56 12,456.25 
0.75 1.00 1.51 
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Safe Stairs for 


the Modern School 


Modern safety methods have developed 
this scientific way of keeping little feet 
from slipping. The school of today— 
that is modern in every respect—is be- 


ing equipped with Wooster Safe-Groove 
Stair Treads. 


Wooster Treads prevent stairs from be- 
coming worn and dangerously slippery. 
More than that they provide an auto- 
matic safety device for stairs of any ma- 
terial. 


Wooster Safe-Groove Stair Treads give 

years of protection 
; ‘ : rasnnnst 

against disfiguring wear neh tors 

xo 

and perilous falls. Let us 

send you further details 

and a list of modern 

schools now using this 

equipment. 


WOOSTER PRODUCTS, Inc. 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


WOOSTER. 





SAFE—GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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Dhcrury and 


DEMOCRATIC 

ECONOMY demand 
CAPS and GOWNS 
for High School 


ceremonies 













» and the 
Wise School 


OWNS ITS OWN! 


THE use of academic caps and gowns 
for High Schools has come to stay. Superin- 
tendents, Principals, P.T.A.’s and Student 
Bodies, alike, recognize the democratic ad- 
vantages of uniform graduation apparel which 
eliminates the feeling of inferiority that clouds 
graduation day for many students. Then, too, 
the academic cap and gown add impressive 
dignity to the ceremony, reflecting credit on 
the entire institution. 


BUYING vs. RENTING 


The invention of the Myers Adjustable Cap 
has eliminated the one great obstacle to the 
schools’ ownership of their caps and gowns. 
Now only one headsize is required, which 
can instantly be adjusted to fit any head per- 
fectly. Before you place your rental order for 
caps and gowns, write to any of the addresses 
below for complete information about the 
advantages of owning your caps and gowns 

outright instead of paying a yearly profit for 
rentals. Caps and Gowns made by the E. B. 

Myers Co., are mew garments, correctly cut and 
perfectly tailored. Get the details before you 

decide on Caps and Gowns this year! 


E. B. MYERS COMPANY, Ltd. 


511 VENICE BLvp., Los ANGELES 
Manufacturers of Academic Apparel for 24 years 


















New York Office: 
Jas. H. Moffett & Son 
1350 Broadway 


Chicago Office: Dallas Office: 
H. G. Land 


J. F. May 
N. Amer. Bldg., 36S. State St. 318 Santa Fe Bldg. 
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Chicago schools, aside from the cafeterias that 
have been noted, is the system of penny lunches 
in the elementary schools. Sixty-five penny 
lunch rooms are now in operation. These include 
four for crippled children. In twenty-six of these 
schools anemic children receive milk and luncheon 
service in addition to the regular penny lunch 
service. 

During the year 1928-29, almost 8,000,000 
lunches, an increase of 10 per cent over the previ- 
ous year, were served in the elementary schools. 
This is a monthly average of 800,000 lunches. 
Milk was served to more than 300,000 children 
each month. The average number of penny 
sandwiches—the item that forms the bulk of 
sales—was about 800 daily in one room, or 50,000 
daily in all rooms. The yearly average in all 
rooms was about 12,000,000. 

The system outlined here has proved effective 
in the control of Chicago’s fifty school cafeterias. 
It is not presented as a perfect system of finan- 
cial management. Neither is it presented as one 
that can be adopted by smaller school systems 
without modification. It is believed, however, 
that the data secured and the method of audit 
will offer suggestions to superintendents who 
wish to place the financial management of their 
cafeterias upon a sound business basis. 





School Topics, Cleveland’s Successful 
House Organ 


By ANNETTE SMITH, ActTING DIREcToR, DIVISION OF 
PUBLICATIONS, BOARD OF EDUCATION, CLEVELAND 


School Topics, professional house organ for the 
Cleveland public schools, tries to be a mouthpiece 
for every person engaged in public education in 
Cleveland. The only criterion for the success of 
such a publication is the interest the readers take 
in its contents. Judging by the number of Cleve- 
land teachers who express an interest in School 
Topics, who are willing to write for it and who 
indicate they think it has educational influence, 
the magazine may be considered successful. 

An editorial board, chosen by the teachers, 
controls the policy of the paper. This board is 
composed of two elementary teachers, one junior 
high teacher, one senior high teacher, one prin- 
cipal, one member of the superintendent’s staff 
and one member of the board of education. The 


editor meets this board a few days before each 
issue is published. He supplies every member 
with galley proofs of the material a day before 
the meeting, enabling them to read the contents 
and comment upon it at the board meeting. At 
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these meetings, also, board members give ideas 
for future issues. The editorial board is ‘merely 
a policy forming body, and is not required to pre- 
pare material for publication. 

School Topics is strictly professional. No per- 
sonal items appear in its columns. If a teacher 
obtains educational advancement, if she is elected 
to an office in an educational organization or if 
she is otherwise honored educationally, the matter 
is reported. But a bridge party given by the 
teacher is not reported. The editor believes that 
once such material gets in an educational journal 
the paper will be swamped with such stories. 

Cleveland has 5,000 teachers, including head- 
quarters’ staff, in its school system. Among these 
5,000 are many interested in abstract theories of 
education in the philosophy of their work. Many 
young teachers, also, are among these 5,000 who 
are more interested in reports of successful teach- 
ing or actual concrete helps with their school 
problems. The editor of School Topics tries to re- 
member both classes of readers in planning his 
fortnightly issues. 

School Topics is dignified, but at the same time 
it has a lively, interesting presentation. It con- 
tains enough human interest to make it read by 
all types of teachers. 

Citizens in Cleveland who are interested in edu- 
cation receive the magazine if they request to be 
placed on the mailing list. In this respect it acts 
as a publicity medium for Cleveland schools. 
Educators in all parts of the country also are on 
the mailing list. This list, incidentally, is revised 
every year and unless a person outside of the 
Cleveland schools returns his card indicating that 
he wants the publication another year, he does 
not receive it. 

During the year 1929-30 School Topics pub- 
lished twenty-four articles by teachers in the field, 
twenty-five by members of the headquarters’ staff 
and ten by citizens of Cleveland. The rest of the 
material was written by the editor and his as- 
sistant. 





Old School Bell of Bucyrus, Ohio, 


to Be Preserved 


The old school bell that has called the children 
of Bucyrus, Ohio, to their tasks of learning since 
1867 is to be preserved and used on special occa- 
sions. It is now housed in a bell tower, the gift 
of John Q. Shunk, that stands on the grounds 
of the new Union School building at Bucyrus. The 
old bell was cast in New York State and cost 
$869.68. It hung in the tower of the old Union 
School that was in use from 1867 to 1922. 
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Deadly 


Every school, industrial plant, hospital, 

a building and similar place where 
umans gather is a potential rallying 

ow or the unseen legions of man- 
ind’s greatest enemy. 




















Wherever sanitation may be an acute problem, the 
Clow Soldier of Sanitation is your logical ally. Call 
him in. With bis long experience and his complete 
line of specialized fixtures he naturally is, and can 
afford to be, unbiased in his ideas. This is L. E. 
Woessner, Loan and Trust Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Legions Gather He 
Fights Your Battle 


To “defeat” the germs that make up this 
army—and to lower the costs through-the-years 
—through proper plumbing facilities, has 
been the ‘ob of the Clow Sanitation Sol- 
dier since 1878. 

It was a Clow Man who was called into 
a prominent Southern city when Typhoid 
had all but won the battle. 


It was a Clow Man who was drafted into 
Cuba as an important ally against the 
deadly legions of Malaria. 

Today these Clow Soldiers of Sanitation 
carry on, less spectacularly, but even more 
scientifically and effectively. They have 


developed the Clow-Madden Automatic 
Closet for schools and public places. They 
have given us the sanitary drinking 
fountain. And they have developed a 
wide variety of fixtures to meet special and 
dangerous sanitary conditions. 


52 years of experience in the battle against 
pollution, ill-health, and suiahea aa 
give the Clow Soldiers unmatched knowl- 
edge of mass plumbing needs. 


The largest line of specialized fixtures, 
carefully built, help them help you to meet 
any requirement no matter how spe- 
cialized or acute. 





PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 


1878 


Consult your architect 
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Practical School Administration: 


Miscellaneous Economies That Lead 
to Substantial Savings 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, ROTARY INTERNATIONAL, FORMERLY ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
oF SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


desk has a valuable department headed 

“Ideas for Your Clipping File.” These par- 
agraphs are printed about four inches wide and 
are so spaced that they may be readily clipped 
and pasted on 3 by 5-inch cards. Many of these 
items are of real interest. They show how others 
have attempted to solve their problems. 

Probably every school man has discovered simi- 
lar money saving or time saving kinks and quirks. 
I propose to list in this article some findings that 
have proved their worth many times. 

1. A sweeping compound, the formula for 
which is as follows: 

Sawdust 80 per cent; Salt 10 per cent. 

Paraffin Oil 10 per cent; Cost $27 to $30 a ton. 

For several years the board of education, Ham- 
tramck, Mich., purchased the ordinary sweeping 
compound. On analysis this was found to be load- 
ed about 50 per cent with sand. This was selling 
from $20 to $24 a ton. Of course, sand is heavy 
and therefore the board was getting a reduced 
quantity of sweeping compound. The manufac- 
turers claimed that the compound had to have 
sand in it to keep it from blowing around. We 
checked the corridors and discovered that by 
nightfall the pupils themselves brought in plenty 
of sand. It therefore seemed folly to buy addi- 
tional sand. Manufacturers were asked to bid on 
a sweeping compound with absolutely no sand. 
Several refus-d to do this, saying we would not be 
satisfied. Finally, several bid on the compound 
under our specifications. On a simple water check, 
however, it was discovered that there would be 
about a teaspoonful of sand to each glassful of 
compound. 

After a great deal of urging we were able to 
get bids at $29.50 net a ton on the formula which 
we supplied. When it was discovered that a ton 


ee ae that comes regularly to my 


of compound without sand would go further than 
two tons with sand it was seen right away that 
considerable money would be saved. While the 
cost per unit was more, fewer units would be 
necessary ; hence money would be saved. A fur- 


ther analysis showed that coloring was being 
added to the compound to make it red or green or 
brown. This was ruled out and the price came 
down still further. The compound we now obtain 
is of a plain sawdust color—with salt and oil. It 
serves its purpose admirably and the board of ed- 
ucation is several dollars ahead on this one item. 
2. State gasoline tax and special assessment 
taxes: In Michigan the state gas tax is three 
cents a gallon. The law especially provides that 
no board of education, division of state or munic- 
ipal government shall pay this tax. A specific 
method is set up whereby the refund is made. A 
perusal of the law revealed to the local board of 
education how it might obtain refunds totaling 
from $7 to $10 a month. The law is likewise quite 
definite and clear with reference to special assess- 
ments for paving and other public improvements. 
A ruling from the attorney general of Michigan 
stated that it would be considered a misuse of pub- 
lic funds to use such funds for special assessments 
and that any interested taxpayer might even ob- 
tain an injunction were they to be so spent. This 
does not mean that the board of education is op- 
posed to public improvements. It does mean that 
such improvements are a direct charge against 
the municipality as a whole and that they may not 
be charged as a cost of education in any com- 
munity. An understanding of this law both by 
the board of education and the city officials means 
that the school budget does not include such items 
and that such improvements should be spread in- 
itially on the general improvement tax roll. 


Other Practical Ideas 


3. The use of equal quality substitutes: Often 
a board of education uses a certain trade name 
article over a period of years The article is per- 
fectly satisfactory, but carries a high price be- 
cause of the trade name. A check on the specific 
item in use will often show that it is not protected 
by patent rights and that a substitute may be 
used without any infringement whatsoever. A cer- 
tain board of education was buying several barrels 
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AUDITORIUMS 


Beautiful auditorium of the Montreal Techni- 
cal School, Montreal, Canada. The ceiling 
panels are treated with Acousti-Celotex, thus 
assuring perfect hearing for every spoken word. 


GYMNASIUMS 


Whoever heard of an echo-free gymnasium! 
Here’s one—the gym of the Vine Street 
School, Hartford, Conn. Acousti-Celotex 
absorbs noisy sounds, and also adds to the 
attractiveness of the ceiling. 


CLASSROOMS 


Many hard surfaces created a real acoustical 
problem in the Llewellyn School, Portland, 
Oregon. But Acousti-Celotex applied to the 
cetlings solved the problem quickly and perm- 











anently. 


Acousti-Celotex subdues 


noise 


...improves hearing conditions 


ETTER acoustics in audito- 

riums, less noise in gymnasiums 
and corridors, better study condi- 
tions in classrooms—these are the 
benefits Acousti-Celotex has 
brought to hundreds of schools 
and colleges. 


No wonder this remarkable ma- 
terial has found such a ready ac- 
ceptance among school authorities! 


When applied to the ceilings of 
school rooms, Acousti-Celotex 





solves the noise problem once and 
for all. It quickly absorbs noisy 
reverberation, changes blurred 
sounds into clear, distinct words, 
increases the pleasure of listening 
to school lectures and concerts. 


Acousti-Celotex comes in fin- 
ished units, decorative and dura- 
ble, which are quickly installed in 
old or new buildings. It can be 
painted and repainted, even with 
lead and oil paints, without loss of 
acoustical value. 








Write today for our new folder 
“Better Study Conditions in 
Schools” explaining further about 
Acousti-Celotex. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates 
manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, 
Chicago, Lllinois 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Sales distributors throughout the 
World. Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed 
by approved Acousti-Celotex contractors. 


Acousti-CELorex 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 
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of oil at a cost of from seventy-five cents to $1.25 
a gallon. A check-up determined that an oil could 
be obtained for twenty-three or twenty-five cents 
a gallon that would do the job satisfactorily. The 
saving was at least fifty cents a gallon, and on 
1,000 gallons was sufficient to be noticed in the an- 
nual budget 

4. The use of special devices for the benefit of 
personnel: Special safety devices provided for the 
custodial personnel will present a convincing argu- 
ment that the board of education cares for the 
welfare of its men. The reciprocal must then be 
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tribution of the citizenry of that community. The 
booklet was sent them. It made a good impression 
because the service was immediate and was far 
more inclusive than had been anticipated. It 
merely was an example of organization that in- 
ferred a well managed school. 

Some of the headings in this publication were 
as follows: Adult Education; Accelerations and 
Retardations; Appraisal of Personnel; Board of 
Education Members; Bonds; Budget; Cafeteria; 
Capital Outlay; Building Record; Census; Coal, 
Method of Purchase; Community Fund; Crippled 

















true. The men will care for the interests of the Children; Custodians; Dental Service; Employ- 
STAR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
| Coal Check Sheet 

is Coal. Co. 

Number of To What Checked 
Date Ticket School Gross Tare Net Driver by 

5-17-30 19653 Blue 26480 14100 12380 Doe Bill Brown 
| 5-17-30 19677 Blue 27940 14100 13840 Doe Bill Brown 
| 5-17-30 19682 Blue 26600 13500 13100 Doe Bill Brown 
| §-17-30 19697 Blue 27580 14100 13480 Doe Bill Brown 
| 5-17-30 Blue 26260 13500 12760 Boe Bill Brown 


19700 








board, and savings will ensue. Take for instance, 
the ordinary stepladder. Its construction is such 
as to make the center of gravity occupy but a very 
narrow strip. Even then it does not have the ad- 
vantage of getting close to its work. A safety lad- 
der that obviates these difficulties has a wide leg 
spread and makes possible efficient and safe work. 

5. Answering questionnaires: What school 
does not receive numerous questionnaires in the 
course of a year? Certain governmental lists 
must be filled out with care and in detail. A great 
deal of information is requested that must be com- 
piled. The method of compilation may affect the 
final result and interpretation. It would be better 
for the superintendent to supply the basic facts 
about the school system and then permit the indi- 
vidual making the request to tabulate the data in 
his own way. In one school system so many ques- 
tionnaires were received that a complete tabula- 
tion of all the basic facts of the system were com- 
piled and printed in a single pamphlet entitled 
“Answering the Questionnaire.” These facts were 
arranged in alphabetical order. In many cases the 
statistics ran back over a period of years so that 
trends might be discovered. 

This pamphlet served an excellent local purpose 
as well. It was the first instrument in local public 
school relations. It became a handbook for 
numerous merchants and industries who desired 
and indeed were entitled to the facts about their 
schools. A local factory, employing a large num- 


ber of men, desired to know the nationality dis- 


ment Permits; Home Ownership; Insurance Re- 
port; Libraries; Lunches, Public; Medical Service; 
Membership by Grades; Population; Placement 
Bureau, Principals of Schools; Public Relations; 
Publications; Purchase Method; Research; Sal- 
aries; School Dollar, How Divided; Sinking Fund 
Requirements; Superintendent; Survey; Tax 
Rates; Teachers; Transportation; Subsidies; Val- 
uation of School Plant; Vocational Guidance. 

6. A method of checking coal: Recently there 
appeared a newspaper report of an audit made by 
a large industrial corporation of the books of its 
local school district. The newspaper report con- 
tained this paragraph: “The board can show no 
proof that it received the material paid for. Out 
of 143 loads of coal paid for in January only fifty- 
two loads are covered by receiving reports. There 
was no indication of the destination of the other 
ninty-one loads.” 

In order that there may be no grounds for mak- 
ing such allegations, one school system has de- 
vised a method of making an absolute check on its 
coal. The original bid has to state where the coal 
originates, the mine, the county, the vein, the op- 
erator and the shipping point. When the coal ar- 
rives at the yards, the board of education is to re- 
ceive duplicate bills of lading and the cars are to 
be checked to make certain that the particular car 
in question is the one that was shipped for the 
board of education. As the coal is unloaded from 
the cars, a representative of the board of educa- 
tion is present to make certain that the coal being 
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the danger of the open hoistway. 
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Telescopic Hoist 


In the 


Nation’s 
Schools 


G&G Ash Removal Equipment is used in 
schools in 44 states. It is now standard 
equipment with the Boards of Education in 
Pittsburgh, Seattle, Louisville, Kansas City, 
Mo., Kansas City, Kans., Cleveland, Balti- 
more, Washington, Boston and New York. 
Here are the leading state totals: 


EE Pa ee 54 Schools 
ee i od aos aw 53 Schools 
MARYLAND ............. 37 Schools 
SE ee 26 Schools 
ie ag og a 26 Schools 
DIST. COLUMBIA......... 24 Schools 
DEE nce u dacs ccsse 17 Schools 
DELAWARE ............. 16 Schools 
NORTH CAROLINA....... 14 Schools 
SOUTH DAKOTA ......... 14 Schools 


Gillis & Geoghegan have been pioneers in developing ash removal equipment to eliminate 
Illustration shows patented opening-closing-lock- 
ing sidewalk doors with spring guard gates, providing a complete barrier around the 
sidewalk opening when ashes and rubbish are being removed or when doors may be 
opened for ventilation. When Hoist is not in use, the doors automatically close flush 
with pavement and lock ... G&G Ash Removal Equipment is also widely used in Banks, 
Churches, Hospitals, Hotels, Office Buildings, Theatres, Telephone Buildings, Stores, Fac- 
tories, Garages, etc. Electric and hand power models for special uses. Write for Catalog. 
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sent to the school bins is from the cars in question. 
A check sheet is kept by the representative of the 
board of education who stays at the scales during 
the deliveries. The weights are read off by this 
board representative as well as by the coal dealer’s 
representative. 

These weights may be checked by this board 
representative at any time by escorting a load to 
the city scales. 

The accompanying statement shows the check 
sheet maintained by the board of education. 

The check cards are turned over to the finance 
office of the board of education immediately at the 
close of each business day. The delivery coal slips 
are received by the custodians in the various 
buildings. These, when signed, are forwarded to 
the finance office. They are then checked against 
the tabulations on the cards. The delivery slips 
are kept in a permanent file for a period of six 
years or until such time as bills would be outlawed 
in the specific state. They are filed in numerical 
order. 


A Further Protection 


The check sheets, which have been double 
checked, are held for the invoices. These must 
agree in every detail with the check sheet. If they 
do agree, the invoices are sent forward for pay- 
ment. Inasmuch as the invoices are prepared in 
duplicate on the regular board of education form, 
the second copy is kept in the files for a period of 
six years as substantial proof of what was paid 
for. This, coupled with the canceled check, shows 
the amount that was paid. A further protection 
is maintained. The board of education demands 
that the invoice submitted to it must be sworn to 
before a notary. The paragraph in point is as fol- 
lows: 

“The undersigned being duly sworn says that 
eet: he is authorized to make and 
file this affidavit ; that the within account amount- 
Se is just and true; that the serv- 
ices and property charged have been actually 
performed and delivered for the.......... Board 
of Education; that the sums charged therefor are 
reasonable and just; and that to the best of his 
knowledge and belief no offset exists; nor has pay- 
ment been made on account thereof, except as is 
stated in said account.” 

In this way a complete check is maintained from 
the time that the coal leaves the mine until it is 
delivered and paid for. Any coal starting from 
the yard must be accounted for at some school bin 
before payment will be made. 

This article has merely taken up a few of the 
miscellaneous items that occur every day in any 
well organized public school system. Contribu- 
tions to this column will be appreciated. 
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Why Radio Licensees Should 
Help Education 


Holders of radio broadcasting licenses should 
be required to grant their facilities for a period 
each day to an educational program controlled 
by Federal and state agencies, said Judge Ira E. 
Robinson, member of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, in an address before the Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio, that met in Columbus in con- 
nection with the National Education Association. 

Pointing out that under the present law li- 
censes are granted without fees “to use a valu- 
able wave length for money making purposes,” 
Judge Robinson suggested an amendment to the 
act to require a consideration for licenses. 

“We need not so much care for a money con- 
sideration,” he continued, “though in view of the 
enormous cost of radio administration, a licensee 
should be required to pay that.” 

Judge Robinson dealt also with the question of 
control of radio by groups, and said that the 
doctrine of the present radio law is that “no one 
has the right to devote a radio license to his 
exclusive private use,” and that “the licensee is 
merely a trustee for the public.” 

Notwithstanding this policy, he continued, “It 
cannot be gainsaid that a monopoly of radio is 
now insistently claimed by a group, and that its 
power and influence are so subtle and effective 
as to portend the greatest danger to the funda- 
mentals of American republican government.” 





Pupils of Illinois County Benefit 
by Free Dental Work 


A dental hygiene campaign, which offers to 
every rural school child in Macoupin County, IIli- 
nois, a free examination of the teeth, was inaug- 
urated early in September when Dr. Lawrence 
Neber, state supervising dentist, addressed the 
teachers’ institute at Carlinville. 

Doctor Neber explained to the teachers the co- 
operative plan between the state health depart- 
ment, the practicing dentists of the county and 
the teachers, which provides free dental examina- 
tion for the children. 

To carry out the program the state department 
of health supplies appropriate dental record cards. 
These are placed in the hands of rural school 
teachers who distribute them among the children. 

Each child who took one of these cards to the 
office of a dentist during September received a 
free examination. The cards, with defects re- 


corded thereon, were then sent to the county su- 
perintendent of schools who was assisted by a 
state public health nurse in studying the records. 
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i at the difference in the appearance of your dishes * 
x when they are washed with 3 
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S Cherokee Cleaner s 
es in the dishwashing machine. a 
as You will find that stains can be removed, and the es 
“ china will have the appearance of new dishes. aS 
a This cleaner meets any condition of water hard- E 
a ness. It keeps aluminum trays free from discoloration, 3 
ss glassware that is sparklingly clear, silverware that is a 
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2 An order on your Supply House for “Wyandotte” 3 
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a our dishwashing service. a 
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Plans for American Education Week 
Now Under Way 


Plans for the nationwide observance of the tenth an- 
nual American Education Week, from November 10 to 
November 16, are now under way, according to a recent 
statement by Dr. H. R. Evans, of the editorial division of 
the Office of Education, Department of the Interior. 

Varied programs have been planned and made avail- 
able for all schools throughout the country with a sug- 
gested theme to be given especial emphasis in each day’s 
program. The suggested topics around which programs 
are built include “The Schools and the Enrichment of 
Human Life,” “How Schools Promote Patriotism and 
World Understanding,” “The Schools of Yesterday,” “The 
Schools of To-day,” “What the Schools Have Helped In- 
dividuals to Achieve,” “What the Schools Have Helped 
America to Achieve,’ and “The Schools of To-morrow 
and the Future of America.” 

Single communities will probably not wish to make 
use of all the suggestions, but selections will be made 
by local communities in accordance with community needs, 
and will be developed and adapted according to local 
conditions. Each community will create its own organiza- 
tion for the observance of the event. 

During the week the basis may be laid for cooperation 
of the community and the school throughout the year. 
Observance of the week offers a splendid opportunity to 
strengthen an effective continuing program of school 
interpretation. Throughout the nation during the week 
the public focuses its attention upon the schools. The 
newspapers, magazines, the pulpit, the radio, every 
medium which expresses opinion, aids in making Ameri- 
can Education Week a good start for the year’s inter- 
pretation of the schools. 

Every educational agency in the community may co- 
operate with the schools in providing programs in life 
enrichment for both children and adults by stressing the 
wise employment of increased leisure. 

The week is planned to include Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11, to afford a better opportunity for stressing 
the idea of patriotism and international good will. 





Walter Damrosch Opens Season 
of Radio Concerts 


Walter Damrosch’s 1930-31 season of radio concerts for 
schools and colleges opened October 10. 

It is anticipated that fully eight million children and 
older students will listen in to the music appreciation 
hour this year, an increase of about two million over last 
year. The programs are available to every community 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Following last season’s general plan, there will be four 
series of Friday morning concerts, each including twelve 
The schedule of dates follows: Series A 


programs. 


(Grades 3 and 4) from 11 to 11:30 a.m. and Series 
B (Grades 5 and 6) from 11:30 a.m. to noon on October 
24, November 7, November 21, December 12, January 9, 
January 23, February 6, February 20, March 13, March 
27, April 17. For Series C (Grades 7, 8 and 9) from 11 
to 11:30 a.m. and Series D (high schools, colleges and 
music clubs) from 11:30 a.m. to noon—on October 17, 
October 31, November 14, December 5, December 19, Jan- 
uary 16, January 30, February 13, March 6, March 20, 
April 10, April 24. 

Entire new programs have been worked out for the 
series by Mr. Damrosch. The instructor’s manual, pre- 
pared by Mr. Damrosch in collaboration with his as- 
sistant, Ernest La Prade, is radically different from that 
of last year. Instead of the group of questions and 
answers on each program, there are full descriptive notes 
covering each composition played. The suggestion is 
made that the teachers prepare their own questions and 
tests from these notes. 





N. E. A. Plans for Sixty-Ninth 
Convention 


The National Education Association will hold its sixty- 
ninth annual convention in Los Angeles, June 28-July 4, 
1931. President Willis A. Sutton is already outlining an 
interesting program. Seldom does a convention city offer 
such unusual opportunities for combining a vacation trip 
with professional study. The 40,000 teachers of Cali- 
fornia will contribute to the success of the convention 
by their attendance and enthusiasm, a good sample of 
which they brought to the Columbus convention in 1930 
when the invitation to Los Angeles was extended. Many 
teachers will go to California early enough to attend 
summer school sessions and will remain after the con- 
vention to enjoy their vacation periods. 





New York City School Board May 
Get New Building 


To centralize the many services of the board of educa- 
tion of New York City now scattered about the city, the 
board is considering plans for a skyscraper of about 
twenty-five stories, but so far the project has not reached 
the stage of architectural planning, says an article in 
the New York Times. 

Preliminary sketches of the projected structure, which 
is expected to cost more than $4,000,000, were drawn last 
winter. They are, however, considered tentative, because 
it has not been determined just what space will be neces- 
sary for administrative offices and auxiliary agencies. 

The necessity for a central educational headquarters 
long has been recognized, the article says. Due to lack 
of space, many important bureaus and departments are 
scattered throughout the city in ten additional buildings. 
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Teach Sciences More Easily 


There is more to Laboratory Furniture than just an assembly of drawers, 


gas cocks, sinks, and racks. 


Welch engineers have a wealth of experi- 


ence in this field. They are familiar with modern teaching methods and 


apparatus. 


easier, 











No. 6000—Demonstration Desk 


Write for Catalog F 


No. 1200—Physics Table 


1880—Fifty Years of Service to Educational Institutions—1930 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Laboratory Furniture Fact 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSI 


1916 West E 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


1515 Sedgwick Street—CHICAGO 


1516 ORLEANS ST., CH 
Py RANCHES: 
34th and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


342 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 





Scientific Apparatus FomidAce. Warehouse 


2220 Guadalupe St. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Welch Laboratory Furniture is designed with full consideration of the 
simpler educational methods now in vogue in leading High 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 
vital part in the lasting qualities and economy of the laboratory. 


Besides design, material plays a 


Our engineers are at your service and will, without obligation, advise 
with you regarding arrangement, special equipment, etc., best suited to 
your specific requirements. 


Recent Installations: 


Columbia University, New York City 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
McKinley High School, Washington, D. C. 
Central High School, Summerville, Mass. 


Eastern High School, Lansing, Mich. 
Capitol Hill High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ILLINOIS 





No. 2100—Chemistry Desk 
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Introducing the 


_Aato-Step 


The SELF-OPERATING PLATFORM tep 











Particularly 
Adapted to 
School Use 


An extra-handy light 
duty ladder light enough 
for a teacher to use, 
strong enough for the 
janitor. Aeroplane 
spruce, reinforced by 
cadmium plated steel 
knee-braces and tie-rods, 
gives it combined light- 
ness and strength. 


Convenience 
features of the 
“‘Auto-Step” are 
the square safe 
platform large 
enough for both 
feet, and_ the 
handy shelf — 
both operating 
automatically 
with the ladder. 


Write for descriptive bulletin, 
No. 117 


THE PATENT SCAFFOLDING 
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Mitt 


For the quick, safe, sanitary disposal of hot ashes and refuse 
specify WITT Better Cans. They are better made of better mate- 
rials to give better service. Hand hot-dip galvanizing makes 
them rust-resisting and liquid tight. Snugly fitting lids make 
them odor tight. Guaranteed to outlast 3 to 5 ordinary cans. 
If your supply house cannot furnish WITT Cans, write to us. 
Send for New WITT Catalog. 


THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY 
Can Specialists since 1899 


2120 Winchell Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Negro Specialist to Have Place in 
Office of Education 


Newly appointed specialists in the education of handi- 
capped children and Negro education assumed their duties 
on September 2, according to Mrs. Katharine Cook, chief, 
division of special problems, United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Cook said that both specialists are eminently 
qualified in their fields, respectively, and that their names 
will be announced by Commissioner William John Cooper 
in a few weeks. 

For the first time in the history of the Office of Educa- 
tion a representative of the colored race will occupy a 
place in the study of problems confronting his race. 

Both fields of research have been much needed in the 
office and already the work which each will do has been 
tentatively outlined. 

The specialist in the education of handicapped children 
will make a study of the various state and city systems 
in respect to children of this character, will ascertain the 
number of such children, the methods of educating them 
and the various problems confronting educators in afford- 
ing them the widest opportunities in spite of their dis- 
abilities. 

Negro education has been much neglected generally, 
according to Mrs. Cook, and the presence of a specialist 
racially and culturally sympathetic toward their problems 
will bring to public attention information of great value. 
One of his projects will be to ascertain if the premise 
that Negroes require a special education adapted to their 
abilities different from white persons is true or not. 





New Teachers’ Training Building 


at University of Kentucky 


By means of a gift of $150,000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board of New York City matched by a similar 
sum appropriated by the legislature of Kentucky, a mod- 
ern teachers’ training building has just been completed 
at the University of Kentucky and stands ready to begin 
in a few weeks its work of preparing teachers for the 
schools of the state. 

The organization of this training school is different, 
perhaps, from the organization of any similar school in 
the United States. The work starts with children in the 
preschool group, the preschool unit being made up of 
the nursery school and the kindergarten. Both of these 
groups will be under the supervision of one teacher, who, 
with two or three assistants, will carry on the work of 
this unit. The equipment for this particular unit is 
perhaps as interesting as will be found in any part of 
the school. Two rooms opening into an enclosed court 
have been made available for the preschool group. The 
first room will accommodate children from the ages of 
three to four and one-half years, the second room, chil- 
dren from four and one-half to six years. Special types 
of equipment have been ordered for children of these par- 
ticular ages. The enclosed court adjacent to the rooms 


will also be equipped for children in the preschool unit. 


In the construction of the building throughout the most 
modern types of heating and ventilating have been in- 
stalled. Every room is abundantly supplied with light 
and ample provision has been made for artificial lighting . 
in case of cloudy weather. 

No child in any room in the entire training school will 
ever be called upon to climb more than one flight of 
stairs. There is no basement to the building, and there 
is no attic. There are just two floors in the building. 





World Federation to Meet in 
Denver in 1931 


The fourth biennial conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations will meet at Denver, Colo., 
July 27 to August 1, 1931, it has been announced by the 
federation president, Dr. Augustus O. Thomas. The pro- 
gram will feature the Herman-Jordan plan for the pro- 
motion of world understanding and good will. 

Among the objectives of the federation significant for 
world good will, which will be discussed at Denver are: 
the promotion of student scholarships for study in foreign 
universities; a greater unification of scientific termin- 
ology; an International Digest of Education published by 
a permanent bureau of research and publicity; a uni- 
versal library ultimately to be connected with a world 
university; and a basic worldwide plan of character 
education. 

Special emphasis will be placed upon health education, 
the “new diplomacy,” and of the work of the church in 
promoting universal application of the Golden Rule. 

President Thomas has recently received wide acclaim 
for his support of the proposal made by John H. Finley 
of the New York Times and Albert Einstein, the great 
German scientist, to spend a substantial portion of the 
war reparation funds to promote international education, 
fellowship and exchange of students. 

Representatives of sixty-three nations are expected to 
attend the 1931 conference. 





Missouri Public Education System 
Leads in South 


Missouri ranks first among sixteen Southern states in 
its public education system, according to information 
made public recently. Maryland stands second. 

This ranking of the states is based on five educational 
items generally considered indicative of a good school 
system. These items are: (1) percentage of enrollment 
in average daily attendance, (2) average length of 
school term, (3) average annual salaries of teachers, 
supervisors and principals, (4) percentage of total en- 
rollment in the high school grades and (5) average value 
of school property per pupil enrolled. 

The ranking of the sixteen Southern states on the 
basis of these five items is as follows: Missouri, Mary- 
land, Texas, West Virginia, Florida, Louisiana, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas and Mississippi. 
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LAWLOR 
FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner—More Sanitary toors for 
Schools. Leading Schools and Uni- 
versities throughout the country are 
installing Lawlor complete Floor 
Cleaning equipment, because by com- 
parison, it is the most modern and 
efficient. 

The Lawlor Method is the result 
of 32 years of experience and en- 
ables 3 men to do the work of 5 in 
the sgme time. 

Lawlor All-Steel Perforated Roll 
Wringers are built in single and twin 
pail types. 

Lawlor All-Steel Mopping Tanks 
are made in sizes to meet every re- 
quirement, 25-30-60 and 65 gals. 
They have separate compartments 
for soapy and clear water, an easy 
operating foot or hand wringer and 
all the latest improvements. 
















MOPPING LAWLOR ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE Scrubs — Waxes—and Pol- 
ishes, It is of the must advanced 





TANKS 

design and guayanteed construction 
- and built in various sizes to meet 
most efficiently every floor mainte- 
nance problem. 


Let us prove the real merit of the 
Lawlor Method by actual test on 
your floors and under your own 
supervision. Interesting literature 
with complete details of 
this “Service Test” plan 
will be sent on request. 





S.C. Lawlor Co. 
132 N. Curtis St. 


“Ann 
SCRUBBING MACHINES CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PAPER SPECIALISTS 


to 
Schools, Colleges, Universities 


General School Supplies Paper Specialties 
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PADS, TABLETS NAPKINS 
PLAIN & RULED PAPERS TRAY COVERS 
DRAWING PAPERS DOILIES 
EXAMINATION BOOKS CUPS—PLATES 
NOTE BOOKS BAGS—BOXES 
FILLERS TOWELS 
TYPEWRITER PAPERS TOILET PAPER 
BLOTTING SHELF PAPER 
ROLL BOOKS WRAPPINGS 
INDEX CARDS GLASSINE BAGS 
FILING SUPPLIES WAX PAPER 


PAPER GOODS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Write for Price Bulletin and Samples 
Special Prices on Contract Orders 


MAPLEWOOD PAPER MILLS 
PAPER PRODUCTS 
45-51 LISPENARD STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























A Pencil Sharpener 
IN THE HOME 

means better 

“home work” 
















“MARVEL” 
MODEL 


An “APSCO” 
AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL 
SHARPENER 





‘‘APSCO” stands for EFFICIENCY 


Because the word “APSCO” covers all the famous 
models made by the Automatic Pencil Sharpener 
Co. and used in most of America’s best equipped 
Schoolrooms. 

The Heart of the Pencil Sharpener is the 
cutting mechanism. APSCO CUTTERS— 
ground to a razor edge don’t scrape— 
THEY CUT. 


There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the require- 
ments of every school—priced from $1.00 to $7.50. 


Ask Your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on Request 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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Department of Superintendence Seeks 
$1,000,000 Research Fund 


The plans of the Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, to raise $1,000,000 for 
educational research are now in effect. The undertaking 
is no longer a dream of those who have wished for the 
office of school administration the security and efficiency 
in service that only continuous scientific study of its 
functions can provide. Ninety-eight subscription units 
of $250 each were offered as preliminary subscriptions to 
the million dollar campaign. 

No large gifts to this fund will be sought. No paid 
solicitors will be employed. Contributions will be made 
by school superintendents and friends of education who 
have no other motive than devotion to the public welfare. 
While large gifts may be received if they are offered 
without conditions that will make them unacceptable, the 
committee recommends that the fund be raised upon a 
democratic, nationwide basis, as follows: 

1. Bequest insurance on basis of schedule specially 
prepared for the committee on financing educational re- 
search, Department of Superintendence, by the bequest 
insurance department, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States. 

2. Contributions in cash. 

3. Legacies specified in their wills by friends of edu- 
cation. 

4. Life memberships in the Department of Superin- 
tendence for those eligible to active membership upon the 
payment of a fee of $100 which may be made in ten 
equal annual payments. 

The movement for an educational research fund to be 
spent at the direction of the Department of Superintend- 
ence began at the Washington convention in 1926 in a 
resolution that the research activities of the department 
should be adequately staffed and financially supported for 
larger service. In April, 1927, the executive committee 
of the department authorized the president to appoint a 
committee of five to devise ways and means for financing 
research in a permanent way. 

This committee, now composed of Randall J. Condon, 
chairman, Frank W. Ballou, Lamont F. Hodge and 
Charles H. Judd, is receiving funds, after having made 
a careful study. 

The bequest insurance plan of subscription was de- 
vised by this committee in accordance with the action of 
the department at the Atlantic City convention. Arrange- 
ments were made with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, whereby it will undertake in cooperation with the 
members of the department to secure in the form of 
endowment insurance a substantial part of the fund. 

Superintendents and others who wish to befriend may 
take out a ten-year endowment policy with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society naming the Department of Super- 
intendence as beneficiary. The policy may be written for 


any desired sum, in units of $250 each. At maturity or 
upon the death of the assured, the principal sum will be 
paid to the educational research fund. Annual premiums 
vary according to the age of the assured. Detailed in- 
formation may be received from the Department of Su- 
perintendence, 


National Education Association, 1201 


Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., or from the 
local agents of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

The advance subscriptions and bequests have been made 
by superintendents, principals, teachers’ organizations, 
public-spirited citizens, educational institutions and city 
boards of education. Attainment of the million dollar 
goal is certain. The time taken to achieve it depends 
upon effort and leadership. Those who subscribe will 
make a definite contribution to educational science and 
to the welfare of 24,000,000 boys and girls enrolled in 
the public schools. 





Radio Station Sought to Carry 
Learning to Hill Folk 


About 4,000,000 “benighted native Americans” who 
inhabit the mountains and foothills of the Appalachians 
are in need of the inspiration, education and uplift that 
radio can bring, the Federal Radio Commission was told 
recently by Dr. John Wesley Hill, Chancellor of the Lin- 
coln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. 

Appearing on behalf of interests at Middlesboro, Ky., 
which are seeking authority to establish a new 100-watt 
broadcasting station there, Doctor Hill declared that this 
station would be employed to “bring light to these people 
now sitting in the darkness.” He said that radio is 
looked upon as the “real opportunity” for educating 
these people. 

The station, which would be about three miles from the 
university, said the witness, has an elaborate plan for 
education, and he believes that it will be an instrument 
for the development of good citizenship among these 
mountain folk. The Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, he explained, have given fifty receiv- 
ing sets for distribution in this territory, and fifty more 
have been promised. These are being placed at strategic 
locations as “community receivers,” he stated. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, continued Doctor Hill, 
found that there are 4,000,000 “benighted native Ameri- 
cans” in these mountains, after a comprehensive survey. 
John Hays Hammond and Ira Bennett, editor, and the 
entire board of trustees of the university are collaborat- 
ing in an effort to “enlighten” these people, he declared. 





Virginia Rural School Properties 
to Be Beautified 


The department of education for Virginia has requested 
the department of conservation and development to rec- 
ommend a beautification program for the rural high 
school properties of the commonwealth, and this work 
shortly will begin under the direction of the landscape 
engineer of the conservation commission, a recent an- 
nouncement says. 

Two landscape engineers now are available for beauti- 
fication work on state projects. The state highway com- 
mission has a specialist on road beautification and the 
conservation commission has a man whose job is the 
landscaping of parks and other state property. 
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The only Fire Door Closer 
with Underwriters’ approval 


for use on self-closing fire 


doors NORTON 


Style No. I 








NORTON 


DOOR CLOSER 
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OR use on fire doors that 
Pin on hinges, the Norton 
Fusible Link Door Closer auto- 
matically closes the door when 
a temperature of 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit is reached. 

Equipped with an auxiliary 
spring and hold open arms, the 
NORTON has increased closing 
power when the link fuses, 
thus assuring that the door will 
be held firmly against heat 
expansion, as well as swift 
closing action. 

The NORTON is designed to 
hold the door open at about 
100 degrees, and to use only 
ordinary spring power in the 
regular operation of the door. 
The NORTON fusible Link Door 
Closer, Style No. 1, is the only 
door closer with the approval 
of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Laboratories for 
use on automatic self-closing 
fire doors. Write for specifica- 
tions. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


2900 North Western Avenue 
Chicago, lilinois 
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New Orleans Buys Hospital 
Property for School 
The Orleans Parish school board, New Orleans, 


has bought the Presbyterian Hospital properties in that 
city and will use them in educational projects at present 
under consideration. 

Buildings involved in the sale include the main Pres- 
byterian Hospital and annex, nurses’ home, Casanas 
Clinic and the new Batchelor Memorial. The properties 
were acquired for $350,000, following mortgage fore- 
closure. First payments are be deferred for five years. 

The Francis T. Nicholls Normal and Trade School for 
Girls will be transferred to the Presbyterian Hospital 
site. Proximity of the new school to the heart of the 
business district will enable its facilities to be used to the 
fullest advantage by girls employed in the business zone, 
an object sought for years by school leaders. 

It is expected that the Batchelor Mem-rial will be 
utilized by the board for the executive offices of the 
school system. 





How West Virginia Teaches Its 
Crippled Children in Hospitals 


West Virginia is sponsoring an experiment whereby 
crippled children in hospitals are to be taught by regu- 
larly employed teachers. Two such schools have been 
opened in Charleston and two in Huntington. The 
teacher chosen for the work will divide her time between 
the two hospitals, giving personal instruction to the chil- 
dren in them. The grades taught will range from the 
first to the eleventh. 

The funds for carrying on the schools were provided 
out of the state aid to schools fund under authorization 
from the board of public works. 

The teaching courses were arranged for the benefit of 
all crippled children who are confined in the hospitals 
whether they are under the care of the State Crippled 
Children’s council or supported by their own or other 
means. 

At Huntington the hospitals are Huntington Ortho- 
pedic and Kessler-Hatfield. At Charleston, McMillan and 
Charleston General. 





School Finance and Administration 
Subjects of New Study 


The administration and financial support of secondary 
education are being studied in detail as a part of the 
national survey of secondary education, it was explained 
recently at the Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior. 

This phase of the investigation, which is under the 
direction of Prof. Fred Engelhardt, the University 
of Minnesota, will concentrate upon the relationship of 
the type of school organization from its administrative 
set-up to the efficient and economical development of the 
educational program. 


An analysis of the types of corporate school districts 
is being made and the extent to which district organiza- 
tion makes education available to the children within 
certain areas is also being investigated. The number, 
kinds and designations of districts will be studied. 

Problems involving nonresident pupils, tuition and 
transportation facilities fall within the survey, it was 
explained. 

E. S. Lide, specialist assisting in the general survey, 
declared at the Office of Education that an analysis will 
be made of school laws which control the procedure for 
creating, uniting, consolidating and abandoning various 
types of secondary schools or the districts maintaining 
secondary schools. 

In ascertaining the methods of supporting the schools, 
Mr. Lide said the study will embrace county taxing sys- 
tems, private support, state support and any unique plans 
for maintaining them. 

The general plan of procedure will be to utilize all 
available data in the biennial survey of the Office of 
Education and by further investigations through check- 
lists or questionnaires submitted to the authorities. At- 
tention will be given to the most typical systems, and 
also special study will be made of any unique situations 
that have been found in different places, Mr. Lide 
pointed out. 

Special visits will be made in some instances for more 
detailed study, and local school administrators will be 
consulted from time to time, he added. 





Oklahoma Is Eliminating Its 
Six-Month Term 


Rural school terms of six months and less will soon be 
eliminated in Oklahoma, the state superintendent of in- 
struction, John S. Vaughan, has announced. Three years 
ago there were 538 schools in the state running on a 
basis of six and one-half months and less, and now they 
number ninety-nine, showing a decrease not equaled by 
any other Southern state, Mr. Vaughan declared. 

Increased state aid to rural education, it was explained, 
accounts for the gradual lengthening of the schoo! terms 
of the state until now over 1,600 schools have nine-month 
terms, 193, eight and one-half, and over 2,630 have eight- 
month terms. 

Three years ago, before the state aid to weak schools 
was inaugurated by the legislature, setting aside a por- 
tion of the gross production tax on oil, forty schools out 
of every 1,000 had six-month terms, a report of Mr. 
Vaughan shows. Last year, only five out of every 1,000 
reported such short terms. 

Not only have the poorest districts been able to in- 
crease their terms, but others which have not been able 
to hold the full nine-month term have also been able to 
increase. By increasing the length of eight-month 


schools, the state last year added 6,075,000 days of edu- 
cational opportunity for children of Oklahoma over the 
opportunities in 1926. The number of rural schools hav- 
ing nine-month terms last year was increased over three 
years ago from 782 to 1,273, or 63 per cent. 
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Battle-axe of Richard. Painted by Ludwig Gassner 
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Richard, armed with his 
gleaming battle-axe, 
rides at the head of his 
troops and conquers 
the island of Cyprus 





PREPARING for New Operating Economies 








SINGLE TIER LOCKERS 


SHELVING 














HEN Richard The Lion Heart rode forth at the 

head of his conquering crusaders, armed with 
equipment of steel — it was expertly fashioned, keen 
and efficient. School executives today employ steel, 
scientifically designed and shaped by Lyon into mod- 
ern school equipment,to conserve time and space, and 
promote efficiency and order. 

Every school has need of Lyon Steel Equipment — 
cabinets of various kinds, lockers for corridors and 
gymnasiums, folding chairs, waste baskets. 

You will be surprised at the moderate cost of Lyon 
Steel Equipment. It is long-lasting, easily kept clean 
and attractive, free from maintenance costs, good- 
looking always. 

May we send you our latest catalog showing many 
items in steel which are adapted for school use? Write 
us today. 


LYON 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Converters of Sheet Steel into Practical Conveniences 


AURORA, ILLINOTS 


Bronches, Jobbers and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





STORAGE AND DISPLAY EQUIPMENT IN STEEL 


STORE FIXTURES OUNTERS AND SHOW CASES 


SHELVING LOCKERS AND CABINETS 


FOLDING TABLES 


AND CHAIRS 











FOLDING CHAIR 








WASTE BASKET 
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Boston Boasts Splendid New 
High School 


High school pupils of the Brighton district, Boston, are 
now attending classes in what the Boston American calls 
“the finest high school building in the United States.” 
The new Brighton High School cost $1,250,000. It faces 
the old Brighton High School. 

It is an imposing building set impressively back from 
the street. The architecture is unusual. The exterior 
is faced with Indiana limestone. The windows and 
doors are arched. The roof and towers are flat. In 
niches in the wall on the gymnasium and hall towers 
at either end of the structure are statues representing 
labor, science, trade, justice, philosophy, music, art and 
history. 

The assembly hall seats 1,200 pupils. The building 
contains twenty-six classrooms, three study rooms, a 
music room, a millinery room, a sewing room, four labo- 
ratories, two drawing rooms, a commercial geography 
room, an office practice room, a cooking room, a domestic 
science room, a blue print room, a health room, two 
teachers’ rooms, two lunch rooms seating 250, and a 
lunch room kitchen. 

Construction on the new school was started early in 
1929. 





Lottery to Finance Spain’s New 
University City 


An annual lottery is expected to finance the new Uni- 
versity City now in process of construction in Madrid, 
Spain, according to correspondence to the London Times. 
The proceeds of the lottery of 55,000 tickets, costing 1,000 
pesetas each, to be drawn in May, with 8,278 prizes 
ranging from 7,500,000 pesetas downward, are set aside 
for the University City. It is estimated that in ten years 
this lottery will produce sufficient funds to defray the 
initial cost of the enterprise. 

The University City is the monument that King AIl- 
fonso chose three years ago to celebrate his jubilee on 
the throne. A vast plan was drawn up and work has 
gone on night and day for more than two years. 

The University City has been planned in five zones: 
philosophy, science, letters and law; medicine; fine arts; 
international hostels, and sport. The Casa de Velazquez 
and the Fundacién Del Amo for 150 American students 
are already open. The stadium is planned to seat 60,000 
spectators. 





Change Sought in Florida 
School Laws 


Modernization of Florida’s school code will be sought 
by a special committee of the state educational survey 
commission, according to an oral announcement on behalf 
of the committee. 

The following information was made available through 
the announcement: 





The special committee will work on its proposals and 
after submitting them to the commission as a whole the 
new code will be submitted to the 1931 session of the 
Legislature, which convenes April 1. 

No changes have been made in the Florida school laws 
for the last twenty years. As a result, the new code will 
embody provisions sufficiently elastic to cover progress 
made during that period and to conform with modern 
educational ideas. 

Among the changes to be considered are authorization 
of school busses, secretarial help for school principals 
and other vital points not now covered by the school 
statutes. A state equalization fund of $5,000,000 also is 
proposed, as is a provision requiring county superintend- 
ents to file their annual reports not later than September 
1 of each year or suffer a penalty of withholding of 
school funds from the state until the report is received. 
Limitation of teachers’ examinations so as to base certifi- 
cates mostly on credits also may be proposed in the new 
code. 





Radio to Be Part of Classrooms in 
Lancaster School 


Work on the new three-story addition to the Lancaster 
High School, Lancaster, Ohio, is under way. The build- 
ing is expected to cost around $223,000. 

The exterior of the structure will be Colonial in design 
with red brick matching the present building. Trimmings 
on the exterior of the addition are to be of Indiana 
limestone. 

Each of the nine new classrooms in the addition will 
be wired for radio instruction and visual education. At- 
tachments are for reception and announcement. A clock 
signal system will be installed, to be controlled by a 
master clock. This will be used for the timing of classes 
and for dismissal. A modern gymnasium, auditorium, 
library and cafeteria are included in the addition. 





World Survey of Physical Education 
Now in Progress 


Physical education as it is publicly administered in the 
leading countries of the world is being surveyed for the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
by the legal division of the Library of Congress. 

A digest of the laws, the main facts of administration 
and the general history of the system in each nation are 
being compiled for a formal report to be submitted some- 
time in the Fall. The investigation has involved consid- 
erable research and will represent, when completed, a 
comprehensive picture of international efforts towards 
the physical improvement of the races. 

In the course of the investigation interesting materials 
have been discovered which will be placed at the disposal 
of the White House conference. From the report, com- 
parisons will be possible, and it is expected that educators 
in the United States will benefit by what has been tried 
out in other countries. 
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YOU CAN DO SUCH INTERESTING THINGS WITH 
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“Doing interesting things with 
cork’’ includes sound quieting, acous- 
tical treatment, and insulation. All 
these qualities are present in this 
room which we recommend for school 
or college. With Corkoustic ceiling 

















In blended shades of brown, the 
Corkoustic panel is a decorative sug- 
gestion for any school wall and for the 
school ceiling that needs pleasant re- 
straint. Almost any design can be created 
since Armstrong’s Corkoustic is made in 
sizes from 12” x 6” to 12” x 36” and 


and walls, noise is muffled. Hearing 
is easy. Comfort is assured. Since 
cork effectively retards the passage 
of heat, rooms are warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer. And the saving 
in fuel is important. 
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A Corkoustic ceiling permits an almost 
unlimited range of patterns. This Persian 
panel is achieved by spraying red, blue, 
gold, and green cold water paint on the 
cork surface. We recommend this colorful 
design as an allover pattern wherever 

school ceilings need sparkle and 


in several types of surfaces and Apmstrongs Color. Of course the decorative de- 


finishes. Corkoustic consists of firm, 
strong cork panels applied direct 
to ceilings and walls. 


sign does not even slightly hamper 
the sound-absorption value of Arm- 


Product strong’s Corkoustic. 


ARMSTRONG Cork Company, 939 Concord St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstron g s CORKOUSTIC 


The modern acoustical,insulating treatment. 
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Dr. RicHARD R. Foster, recently appointed assistant 
director in the research division, National Education 
Association, will give particular attention to studies af- 
fecting the personnel of the teaching profession. DOCTOR 
Foster was formerly director of research, Ohio Educa- 
tion Association, where he was active in carrying on 
studies for the Ohio Education Council. 


W. T. LoNG, superintendent of schools, Yadkin County, 
N. C., has resigned and is being succeeded by C. W. 
RIDEN, principal of the Boonville School, Yadkin County. 


JAMES M. TuRNER, head of the St. Paris, Ohio, schools 
for the past fourteen years, is the newly appointed su- 
perintendent of the Malta-McConnellsville, Ohio, system. 


CHARLES F. YouncG has been chosen to fill the newly 
created superintendency at East Pittsburgh, Pa. SuPrr- 
INTENDENT YOUNG was supervising principal of the 
schools for the year 1929-30. 


A. R. Wuits, the former principal of the high school, 
Bryan, Ohio, has been elected to the superintendency of 
the schools of that city. Mr. WHITE succeeds J. W. 
WYANDT, who had held the post for about thirty years. 


E. W. Etus, East Wareham, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at Farmington, Conn. 


Mary A. S. MuGAN, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Fall River, Mass., died recently. 


THe Rev. ALtoysitus J. HoGAN has been appointed 
president of Fordham University, New York City, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. WILLIAM J. DUANE who recently com- 
pleted a six-year term. 


Bric. GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, prominent in military 
school circles, died suddenly at Manlius School, Manlius, 
N. Y., recently. He had been head of Manlius since 1888. 


WILLIAM B. DAvIs, superintendent of schools, Madison, 
N. J., has been appointed to head the schools of Morris 
County, N. J., succeeding Dr. J. Howarp HULSART, who 
has resigned because of the age limit. 


CLAUDE TEAGUE, superintendent of schools, Lee County, 
N. C., has resigned to take an executive position at 
North Carolina College for Women. The new head of 
the Lee County schools is GEORGE WHEELER, superin- 
tendent of the Farmville, N. C., schools for the last ten 
years. 


WILLIAM B. HARTLEY, formerly connected with the 
Jamesburg State School for Boys, Jamesburg, N. Y., 
has been elected principal of the schools of Brooklawn, 
N. J. He succeeds GEorce H. Luoyp, principal of the 
school for the last two years. 


CARL H. GALLOWAY, supervising principal, Point Pleas- 
ant Beach schools, Point Pleasant Beach, N. J., since 
1926, has resigned to accept the principalship of the 
public schools, Metuchen, N. J. 


FRANK S. GILKEY has been named headmaster, Med- 
ford High School, Medford, Mass. Mr. GILKrey has been 
in the service of the Medford schools for the last thirty- 
three years. 





Dr. FREDERICK E. CLERK, for the last seven years su- 
perintendent, New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Ill., died suddenly, September 12. DOocTER CLERK 
was a former superintendent of schools at Cleveland and 
at Seattle, Wash. Before going to Winnetka he was 
superintendent, Handley Foundation High School, Win- 
chester, Va. 


JAMES G. ROBINSON was recently promoted from the 
assistant superintendency of the Fayette County, Pa., 
schools to the post of superintendent. 


BroTHER C. G. MCMAHAN has been named principal, 
Christian Brothers’ High School, Butte, Mont., succeed- 
ing BRoTHER J. McCarTHY, who has been transferred to 
Chicago. 


Dr. OLIVER P. CORNMAN, associated superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, died recently at the age of sixty- 
four. DoctrorR CORNMAN had been associated with the 
schools of Philadelphia for forty-three years. 


HARRY N. PETERSON has been elected to the superin- 
tendency of the Alexandria, Minn., schools which posi- 
tion was vacated by H. B. GouGH who will fill a similar 
position in St. Cloud, Minn. For the last four years 
Mr. PETERSON was head of the school system of Orton- 
ville, Minn. 


J. RICHMOND MERKEL, formerly principal of the high 
school at Kingston, Pa., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Kingston schools. 


C. W. McCieary, formerly superintendent of the cen- 
tralized school of Ridge Township, Ohio, is now super- 
intendent of the schools of Spencerville, Ohio. 


JOSEPH H. HANpDFoRD is the recently elected president 
of the New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, Mass. 
He succeeds ABBoTT P. SMITH, resigned, who continues 
as a member of the board. 


GeEoRGE A. EICHLER is the new superintendent of 
schools of Northampton, Pa. 


ALICE DESPAIN is the new superintendent of schools, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


W. W. ANKENBRAND, after serving five years as head 
of the schools at Charleston, IIl., is to be the new super- 
intendent at Athens, Ohio. 


GEORGE R. BRYANT 
Amanda, Ohio. 


is the new superintendent at 


WILLIAM ELwoop BAKER, city superintendent at Fort 
Morgan, Colo., has been appointed general secretary of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers by the 
national board of managers. 


JOSEPH MITTEN has been appointed to the superin- 
tendency at Chatfield, Ohio. 


JESSIE ALLEN, principal of the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls from 1923 to 1930, has resigned her 
position and expects to spend a year abroad. 


A. D. St. Ciair, Granville, Ohio, will head the schools 
of Washington Courthouse, Ohio, for the coming year. 
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“Eating” the dust 
of Discarded Methods 


UR main highways are paved. Our modern schools have 

central cleaning systems. But hundreds of thousands of 
children are still to be liberated from the unsound health con- 
ditions caused by cleaning methods that were discarded by 
progressive schools years ago. 


The Spencer Central Cleaning System 


—is the accepted method of cleaning schools. Tests show that its 
powerful vacuum removes more of the dust and dirt faster and 
at a lower labor cost than any other method. 


If you are planning to remodel or build a school it will pay 
you to visit some of the Spencer Equipped Schools in your vicinity 
and read what leading school authorities and architects say about 
this method. 


We will be glad to send full information on request. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





@® 3890 
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BRONZE EVERLASTING 


Our School Tablets and Name Plates are 
produced in our own organization by craftsmen 
who are skilled in the execution of the most 
artistic designs. We have specialized 
in school work and are in an 
excellent position to 
make attractive 


Pe iM a Mitel ile Mew ots 














Plates. 
ART IN BRONZE CO., Ine. 
1618 East 4ist Street © * * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
THE WILLIAMS PORTABLE 
STADIUM 


Is standard equipment for ath- 
letic events at schools, colleges 
and playgrounds. 


PORTABLE—SECTIONAL—BOLTLESS 


Let your gate receipts from 
football, baseball, basketball, 
track events, reviews and shows 
pay for a Stadium. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAMS IRON WORKS, INC. 
430 East 102nd St., New York City 











Biggest Variety and Value are in 
NATIONAL DESKS 


The great many new school buildings that are 
being equipped throughout with National 
Desks are indicative of the universal apprecia- 
tion of National features. The additional 
large number of school buildings that are re- 
placing former equipment with National Desks 
emphasizes National advantages. 







The numerous communities that have stand- 
ardized on National Desks exclusively estab- 
lishes National leadership: in quality, design, 
value and service. 





Write now for the new National Equipment 
Catalog: of which illustrations here are only a 
small part: or write for details of the type desk 
you are particularly interested in. 






NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1108 Piere Street 
PORT WASHINGTON ; P A ; WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL Se ool DESKS 
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i the Michigan 
Education Building 


HE architects (Warren S. Holmes 

Co.) selected for this building at 
Lansing, Michigan, Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains. 

For public and parochial school 
use especially, these modern drink- 
ing devices eliminate the dangers of 
contamination distinctive two-stream 
Halsey Taylor projector . . . The 
Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 
Dinking Fountains 





Automatic 
Steam Control 


A practical and exclu- 
see feature that keeps 
stream at correct drimking 
berght at any pressure. 
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for Basement Service 


Supplies can be lowered and 
waste material easily removed 
from basement to sidewalk by 
power elevators. 


using hand 





Sedgwick Ash Hoists 
and Sidewalk Elevators 
embody exclusive fea- 
tures for safe, satis- 
factory and economical 
transportation. 


Low installation cost 
and practically no 
maintenance are fac- 
tors worth considera- 
tion. 


Our engineers will 
gladly study your par- 
ticular problems, and 
submit recommenda- 
tions. 





SEDGWICK 
MACHINE WORKS 
165 West 15th St., 
New York City 





Me ee 
es WER. xc 


Sedgwick Sidewalk Elevator 


SEDGWICK 
















Send for 
Dumb Waiters - Glevators Complete 
FOR SCHOOLS Catalog 





Gentlemen — 


WE WANT 
GOOD — 
MOTION 
PICTURES 
IN OUR 


SCHOOL— f 





We want the Projection Machines 

picture we show 
in our classrooms and au- 
ditorium to be as well pro- 
jected, clear-cut and life- 
like as are the pictures on 
the screen of a theatre. We 
understand that such ex- 
cellence depends upon the 
kind of projection equip- 
ment used. Consequently, 


Portable Projectors oO 


Motion Picture 
Screens o 


Stage Lighting 
Equipment oO 


Stage Curtains and 


we are returning this “ad” Scenery oO 
to you asking for full in- 
formation regarding the stage Rigging o 


service you offer in the cor- 
rect selection of school pro- 
jection equipment. We 
would also like specific data 
covering the items we have 


Projection Booth 
Supplies oO 


Free Booklet, “Equip- 


checked. ping the School 
Auditorium” oO 
BO + onenne¥eeecdde pak ¥etsh Renee ss sindebaeenede ° 
SY. a caveeweg enhance vdsesbintnsnccden awhsseusac 
NEL ibn as ¥ak Web PSN Rad SEM Rees Onde + 46acebeKuee 
NG oid vas nhdiee and cd eee dae heN ke civewccevscceass ° 


Send to: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


~ NATIONAL THEATRE 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


? 7 pp 
Branche ? ali rinccpal Cities 





624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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All cartons used in packing Im 
Tumblers are made in our own carton 
factory. Efficient modern methods are 
employed. The cartons are assembled 
on Suction Tables which remove all 
dust and loose fibre. As a result I 
Tumblers come to you in a clean, 
dustless condition. 



















No. 10 of a series of advertisements 




















| vn erwrans are strongly con- 
structed and clear in color. Glazed edges 
and smooth bottoms are other features. Our 
immense production and 100% automatic equip- 
ment enable you to purchase Jal TUMBLERS 
at no increase in price over other tumblers. 








Your Glassware Supply House will 
serve you with samples and prices of 


kA TESTED TUMBLERS 














THEY ARE GUARANTEED TO OUTLAST THEM ALL 


HAZELATLAS GLASS Co. 
WHEELING.W VA. 

















WORLDS : LARGEST: TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 
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HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD auditorium seating is Sodanes to with- 
stand the severe use given to such furniture by healthy, active, yet 
sometimes heedless, pupils. The selected plywoods in the backs and 
seats, the heavy steel center standards, the ali steel roller bearing 
hinges which can be jumped upon and placed under terrific strain, 
yet will operate quietly and efliciently—these are some of the many 
wear-resisting qualities which make Heywood-Wakefield auditorium 
chairs fully capable of withstanding use and abuse. . . . Hundreds of 
thousands of H-W chairs have been installed in the schools of America. 
Again and again, they have been selected by careful school boards 
because of their rugged, practical construction. If you are sgeape | 
to seat a new school auditorium or reseat an old one, be sure to cal 
in a Heywood-Wakefield representative. These experienced men will 
be glad to demonstrate every detail of auditorium seats, submit seating 
plans, and furnish helpful suggestions without cost or obligation on 
your part. Simply drop a note to the nearest H-W sales office. 





The chair shown to the left is O. C. 3A—a low-priced, 
ruggedly-built style that is extremely popular for 
use. It can be furnished with 5 ply, 1;,-inch, or 7 ply, 
34-inch back. The seat is 5 ply, ‘;-inch. It is fitted 
with the exclusive H-W self-aligning, roller bearing 
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steel hinge. Center standards are of steel. Thousands 
of this chair are always carried in stock, thus assuring 
prompt delivery. 


SALES OFFICES 





Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, II. 

Dallas, Texas 
Houston, Texas 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


HEYWOOD>WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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THERE’S PROFIT 
IN THIS BEAUTY 





The vastly improved new De Luxe Sunkist 
Electric Extractor. Finishedin rich Parthenon 


Green Duco or non-tarnishing Chromium. 


EASIEST, FASTEST, MOST 
ECONOMICAL EXTRACTOR 


Sone at “cost”! Millions are being spent to ad- 
vertise the health value of Sunkist orange juice. 
We know that if your customers see you serve genu- 
ine fresh fruit orangeade and lemonade, it will in- 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


PRAHVeavesoeeorenor —-——- 


crease your sales. Hence this no-profit offer. 


The lasting beauty and sparkling cleanliness of 
your extractor actually encourages more sales for 
you, too. The mere wipe of a damp cloth will keep 
this new extractor brilliant indefinitely. Absolutely 
easiest to clean! Just flush the extracting bulb and 


china bowl under a faucet. That’s all! 


Saves its cost quickly. By test, 3 oranges give as 
much juice as 4 extracted by “hand” types—pure, 
rich juice with no bitter oil from the peel. Merely 


cut an orange—zip... 
of the juice. Electricity does all the work. 


zip—and you have every bit 


Order from your jobber. $45 less 2% 10 days, 
f. o. b. Chicago. Fully guaranteed. Or mail the 


coupon for further particulars. 


Sunkist 


Department of Fresh Fruit Drinks 
Div. L-010, 900 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 
Without obligation, send us further information 


about the NEW DE LUXE MODEL Sunkist Fruit 


Juice Extractor. 
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For Every School 
Infirmary and 


Hospital 


A copy of the 11th Edition of The Modern 
Hospital YEAR BOOK may now be reserved 
at the nominal price of $1.00 for delivery 
early in 1931. This is the pre-publication 
offer extended today to those schools with 
infirmaries and hospitals which have essen- 
tial need for this 900 page book. It is a 
complete guide to the problems of hospital 
planning, equipment, organization and pur- 
chasing—recognized throughout the hos- 
pital world as the most helpful and useful 
annual reference volume in existence. Send 
in your reservation order now and be as- 
sured of delivery. 


The MODERN — PUBLISHING 


919 North Michigan 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Banana Fruit Salad—delicious and wholesome 








In the average school one child out 
of every four is underweight. An even 
greater number have unsound teeth. 
These appalling facts place a plain 
duty before teachers and cafeteria 
directors in suggesting proper foods to 
overcome these serious drawbacks. 


That delicious ripe bananas are im- 
portant in fighting both undernourish- 
ment and bad teeth has been proved by 
outstanding authorities. 


The results attained in feeding three 
hundred undernourished children in 
Lowell, Mass., were recently published 
in the American Journal of Public 
Health. In this report, the school 
physician, Dr. J. J. McNamara, states: 


Tastes good- 


“Milk and bananas were chosen 
as a supplementary lunch . . . be- 
cause they furnish a complete food 
when used together . . . also be- 
cause the ripe banana is palatable 
and easily digested and assimilated. 
The combination also contains ade- 
quate amounts of vitamins A, B and 
C and the essential mineral salts.”’ 


gi 
whoiesome, foo 


The value of Vitamin C in the appli- 
cation of dietary measures to tooth 
health was pointed out by Doctor W. 
H. Eddy, of Columbia University, at 
the last annual meeting of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. The banana is recognized by Doctor Eddy and other 
leading scientists as a good source of this vitamin. 











Free Health Aids . . . Clip the coupon now for these three 
featured offers—the McNamara report, “America is Dining 
Out”’ and the popular Wall Card which so many teachers and 
school cafeteria directors are using. 


The coupon will bring this valuable material at once. 


This Wall Card helps children choose proper 
foods, Write for free copy. 
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How many children 
in your school 


are underweight. ..and have 
unsound teeth? 








“America is Dining Out’’ 
contains newnses for bana- 
nas. The coupon brings it. 











UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send the Banana and Milk Wall 
Card and “America is Dining Out.” 


N.S. 10-30 


Name. 





Address 








City . State 


SCCSHESSSE SSE SEESESESEESESESESESEEEEETE 





POSS OSSEHESESEEHOSEEEESSOSESEEEEEEEEES 
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The Romantic History 
of Your Community 


Glorified in Moving Pictures and 
Presented in Your Own School 
Auditorium 


UR plan is unique. We film the historic legend 
of your community. We interest the various 
civic clubs and organizations. The production 

is shown in your own school, and you derive a per- 
centage of all tickets sold—without the need for 
guarantee of any sort. Your profit pays for a mov- 
ing picture projector of your own, or for any other 
purchase your school might need. 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
FOR FULL DETAILS. 


CIVIC-ART FILM PRODUCTIONS 


311 Ringold Street 
McKeesport, Pa. 
























' The School 
Library 


has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- 
quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
for completely and correctly to the last 
detail. s# We specialize in the library 
branch of the book business, handling 
library orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. 3# Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. 3# Send 
us your next order, large or small, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which 
we offer to your Board. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 


333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago x 
a 




































a\ 
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ANnounciNc— "THIRD 
— LATIN 
WHITE BOOK 


the achievement supreme in textbooks 
for the study of third-year Latin 


Features of 


THIRD LATIN BOOK 


Easy transition from second-year work. 
graded material. 

Adequate treatment of problems of inflection, syntax, 
vocabulary derivation, word study, and translation. 
Composition exercises lively and interesting, but not too 

difficult. 

Emphasis on historical and cultural objectives. 

A wealth of material from which to choose. 

Attractive make-up. Remarkable illustrations, many of 
them in colors; large size type; durable cloth binding 
stamped in gold (conforming with the binding of the 
earlier books in the series). 


Contents 


Part I. Second Year Review: Caesar’s Civil War (Se- 
lections) 

Part II. Selections from Pliny, Gellius, Petronius, Sen- 
eca, Macrobius, and Quintilian. 

Part III. Cicero and Sallust (Selections) 

Part IV. Ovid’s Metamorphoses (Selections) 


Price $2.20 


Now you can successfully carry on the study of Latin 
so well begun by the Ullman and Henry New Ele- 
mentary Latin and Second Latin Book 


Carefully 




















New York 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ciaw 


Boston 


Dallas 
Atlanta 
San Francisee 



















Your Business is More Urgent Than Ours 


“T22E intimate details of an hotel routine are aps to be 
vitally ey the man who is going some placa, 
doing something. A brisk shower is an excuse to take 
your morning exercises with an honest-to- 
man’s- sized-towel . . . the Coffee Shop tempts you if 
you must hurry . . . if you have driven, your car is at 
the door—clean and slick and as ready to go as you are 
- « « Here at the Hotel Pennsylvania . . . 10 minutes 
from the dust and din of down-town . . . Come soon 
- « - and you will come again. 


ccm ~ MOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


39T € CHESTNUT ST: PHILADELPHIA 
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Every Valleyco Blackboard Is Certified 





As Lasting as the Hills 
~ CINOPLATE 


Permanence and long-lasting satisfaction 
are built into every Valleyco Blackboard... 
the ideal blackboard for every writing pur- 
pose. Initial cost is low...results are sur- 
prising. Flawless writing surface...easy to 
read...easy to erase. 
Economical—Permanent—Easily 
Installed—Moisture-proof— 


Guaranteed 
CINOPLATE 
Waterproof, grainless, knotless. Spe- 
cially treated. 
3 CINOBESTOS 


Kinds | Long asbestos fibres and Portland ce- 





Long lasting. 


CINOBOARD 
Specially treated wood fibres, kiln 














- ‘The VALLEYCO CO., Inc. 


116-118 East Water St., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 

















A plan for schools with 


limited budgets to acquire 
fine map equipment. 


It is needless to spend money for 
inferior maps and map equipment, 
merely because funds at hand are 
insufficient to buy the best. 


We offer a plan whereby schools can, 
in the course of two or three years, 
equip themselves completely with the 
finest maps made, mounted on spring 
rollers in a choice of several types of 
map cases—all within the annual budget. 


All the popular Rand McNally maps 
are available by this plan, including: 


Goode Political and Physical Maps 

New Columbia Political and Physical Maps 
Universal Political Maps 

Westermann Classical and Historical Maps. 


Write today for complete details and free illustrated 
catalogs of Rand McNally maps and globes. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


DEPT. 80K 
270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















Who Selects Your 
Textbooks? 


Regardless of the answer, you will be 
interested in examining 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
SCIENCE 


Lloyd L. Jones and Lloyd Bertschi 


Said by hundreds of teachers and busi- 
ness men to be the outstanding con- 
tribution to the field of junior business 
training literature. 

For eighth or ninth grade classes 


Free examination copies will be sent to ac- 
credited school executives. 


Address our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Boston Toronto 
Chicago San Francisco London 























The Acct Test 
What more exacting test can there be of 


dictionary leadership than the judgment of. 
the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged 
dictionary for use in its schools has chosen 
exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NE 
INTERNATION 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor of Webster 
as the standard of pronunciation, in answer to ques- 
tions submitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on the New 
International for pronunciation, spelling, compound- 
ing, and division of words. 


The New International has been uni- 
versally accepted by those best fitted 
to judge. It is in accord with the best 
modern practice. Use it in your own 
schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 





GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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WRITE FOR 
STEWART 
FENCE 
SPECIFICA- 
TIONS WITH 
OVAL BACK 
POST 
CONSTRUCTION 


} _f 





a 

























































IRON 


and 
WIRE 


ENCES 


Will Protect Children 
When They Need It 
Most 


While at play the “kiddies” are prone 
to forget the existing dangers of the 


street or highway in front of the 
school yard. 

With your school yard fenced it 
becomes a safe playground where 
they can “romp” in safety. 

Let us put you in touch with the 
Stewart Representative in your vi- 


cinity. He'll gladly 


submit a plan 
and cost estimate. 


THE STEWART IRON 


incorporated 
616 Stewart Block 


WORKS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


De. 














Troy Marathon Ex- 
tractor. 30 inch size. 
Occupies only 61x30 





inches floor space. 
Vertical motor drive. 


Small in Size... 


Big in Extractor Efficiency 





To insure a good ironing finish on school washables, the 


extractor must remove just the proper amount of moisture. 
Too much moisture left in the clothes puts a costly burden 
. too little moisture prevents 


of drying on the ironer . 
the ironer from doing its best work. 


Although small in size, and modest in floor space occupied, 
Marathons can be depended on for correct extraction; can 
be counted on to turn out the same high grade work as the 


largest extractors Troy makes. Write for details. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO., INC. 


Chicago - New York City - San Francisco - Seattle - Boston - 


Amsterdam, Oslo. 


' Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd., European Agents; London, Paris, 
Factories: East Moline, Ill., U. S. A. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Since 1879—The World’s Pioneer Manufacturer of Laundry Machinery 
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The RADIATOR 
is the HEART of the 
UNIT HEATER 


Dwyer radiator construction, with metalli- 
cally attached flat fins, is proved by years 
of performance under the severest 
service conditions. 

Send for bulletins describing the exclusive 
features of Dwyer Unit Heaters. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


UNIT HEATER DIVISION 
Successors to the business of Dwyer Equipment Company 


450 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 
HEAT WITH UNIT HEATERS. 

















EBCO URINALS Insure 
Complete Sanitation 


“EBCO” 


VENTILATED 


WALL 
URINALS 


A free vent area of 25 square inches 
for each Urinal Section insures com- 
lete sanitation at the source of foul- 
ing. Non-absorbent vitreous enamel 
imsures long service and cleanliness. 
The above picture shows a portion of 
a battery of 14 urinals—a ical 
school installation—write for full de- 
tails and estimates. No obligation. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 








401 W. Town St. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Urinals, Closets, Wash 
Fountains and Drinking Fountains—ice and electrical. 
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chool Equipment and Furnishings 


Need Semdac ents Gioss 


A 
SUPERIOR 
POLISH 
FoR 
wooowoRrk 
FLOORS AND 











/ 


SEMDAC 
FURNITURE 
DRESSING 


Semdac Furniture Dress- 
ing is an ideal polish 
for the finer furniture. It 
leaves a brilliant dur- 
able lustre. Merely ap- 
plying it removes the 
dirt. Gentle rubbing 


with one or more clean, 


dry cloths brings out 
the rich, high lustre. 


as 
“uae 





spe cabinets, tables, painted and 
varnished surfaces, polished 
woods—all need the cleansing action, 
protection and luster presented by 
Semdac Liquid Gloss. On metals it re- 
moves finger prints, spots and guards 
against marks and scratches. On 
woods it restores original brightness 
and lends a cheerful film of gloss— 
never oily or greasy. 


Every school will find economy in the 
use of Semdac. Its cleansing action is 
pronounced, it polishes effectively, it 


preserves completely—and it requires 


>. 


> 


but a minimum of effort in application. 
This means big savings in maintenance. 
Semdac is sold in containers to meet 
every school requirement. . . barrels, 
half barrels, five gallon, gallon, half 
gallon, quart and pint cans. It is best 
for floors, walls, woodwork and equip- 


ment. 


A few drops on a dust cloth will con- 
sume a surprising amount of dust, 
grime and dirt. It saves time, and it 
aids in maintaining a good standard 
of sanitation and inviting cheerfulness 
to the school interior. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue 


nore snmp recramy tomet 


Chicago, Ill. 








5 me 7 


: STANDARD OIL COMPANY. (Indiana) 
_ 910 South Michigan ‘Avenue, Chicago _ cat 
laminterestedinreceiving == 
C0 Copy of Semdac Liquid Gloss Booklet” 
2B Prices ee MONS, ccatcet Gloss, 
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Tables and CHAIRS 


ELESS || Scenery 


with BUCKEYE 
7 USHIONS Asbestos curtains, 


Velour curtains 








mA 


























- and 

BANISH necdless Stage scenery for your 

os that irritate the Auditorium stage 
pupils and their instruc- u Oo g . 
tors. Scraping or 
screeching of moving 
pletely eliminated ty Twenty years of experience in 
totaiiy inoupensive equipping High Schools has 
~~ phy gy placed us in a position to know 
LB 8 the particular requirements for 

Write for Samples your stage. 


JOBBERS — we have an int- 
eresting proposition for you. F ‘ 
Write or wire for details. Write us for further information or 


request call from our representative. 


a 


Twin City Scenic Company 
BUCKEYE GLIDE CO. nie a nn 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave. 


117 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 





























An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME — 220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodine does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
ef Iodine, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
— to Iodine in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodine, 

or 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 








SSS 


SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


| 
HYNSON, WESTCOTT | Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle fae 
& DUN NING, INC. | personal use. 
| 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. Ong 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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689 St. Paul St. « 







Increasing 


The rapid acceptance by the nation’s schools of visual means 
of instruction makes careful selection of projection equipment 
imperative. Projectors are used under many conditions, and 
the instrument must be suited to those conditions. 


Bausch & Lomb Balopticons are made in models for every 
still projection requirement—lantern slides, still film, opaque 
objects—small classrooms, large auditoriums; daylight or 
darkened. 


Model BDT Balopticon is the choice of many schools because 
it is a most efficient lantern slide projector. 


Write for complete information on B & L Balopticons for 
school use. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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This shows how easily and 
quickly children COAST 
0 SAFETY one h 
POTTER TUBULARSLI 
FIRE ESCAPE, install 
on buildings two to f 
stories high. 










SAFEST 


FOR 









Panics 


will start 
Regardless of Fire Drills 


FIRE—shrieking children run terror-stricken for the stair- 
ways. A child stumbles—falls, others fall over his body— 
IT’S A PANIC! Smoke-crazed children hurl themselves 
frantically over the down-trodden bodies of classmates, 
crushing out tender lives. 


The only guarantee of a safe exit in time of fire is the Potter Tubular 
Slide Fire Escape—the first fire escape to be approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories—the fire escape that provides swift escape,without 
the students passing through corridors full of blinding smoke and gases. 
Over 2985 installations have been made and NEVER has a single injury 
or loss of life occurred. Detroit schools ordered 33 Potters since May. 


Interesting book on request 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1861 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
























DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 
Sometimes They’re Called 


(Patented) 














“The Dangerous Aisles” 


Because ladder work in them is particularly risky for workers using 
old-fashioned, unsteady ladders, and falls in them are serious. The 
Dayton Safety Ladder keeps ladder workers safely working anywhere. 
It stands firm, without slipping or sliding. Its wide leg-spread easily 
straddles seats. Straight back permits close next-to-wall work. It 
stands without holding. In sizes 3 to 16 feet. Strong, light, folds flat 
for easy carrying—roomy, protected platform. Moderately priced. 


Type “‘B’’ Dayton Ladder is smaller, safe, popular-priced. Seven sizes. 


Write Dept. NS-10 for complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stock carried by Pacific Coast representative, E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 


and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. Made and distributed in Canada by Percy 
Hermant, Ltd., Toronto 
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4 When you close the door of a classroom, all 
‘ foreign noise is instantly eliminated and the 
> pupil can concentrate one hundred per cent, 
; protected from the noise that comes through 
4 ordinary doors. ' 
4 Modern schools have adopted the Hamlin 
; Sound-Proof, Edge-Tight Door as standard 
7 equipment. It deadens sound, prevents draft, 
y open cracks or crevices and the room is as 
; quiet as human ingenuity can make it. 

> Write for the facts on this modern Hamlin method of 
b cous seadenng > = how gouty this scientific 
: method can be applied in your school. 

> 

> 
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SOUND -PROOF DOORS 
and folding partitions 
IRVING HAMLIN, Manufacturer 
1501 Lincoln St., Evanston, III. 





a = 


ALCON 


\Deodorizim! 


ACTUALLY PURIFY THE AIR 


SEND for samples and prices of Falcon 
Air Sweetening Blocs, Crystals and Blockettes. 
They are unusually efficient and long lived be- 
cause made by a special pressure moulding 
process. They are clean, easy to handle and leave 
no oily residue. Evaporate completely. 


EAGLE SOAP CORP. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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OR nearly a quarter ofa 

century school boards 
have protected their win- 
dow shade investments by 
specifying Draper Window 
Shades, Easy operation — 
long life—correct ventila- 
tion—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to elimi- 
nate glare—these fea- 
tures make Draper Win- 
dow Shades specially 
adaptable forschoolroom ¢ 
use. Skilled workers and ‘ 








high standards of work- 
manship, backed by ex- - 
periment andexperience Draper Sage, Ste shade 

combine to produce a better shade, preferred by 
school buyers everywhere. Tested and proved 
daily in thousands of schools. For illustrated 


catalog describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. N. S. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


SPICELAND d Kther 0D re b> INDIANA 
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DEODORIZING PRODUCTS 

















ENJOY THE BEST 


Modern scientific equipment and 





management make it possible for 
you to enjoy the best in New 
York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower, 
| { servidor and the “sleepingest” 








beds imaginable in every room. 





+ 1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
$3-5 om 94-7 3% 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


NEW YORK’'S NEW 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Sts., Times Square 
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=The 
“BUFFALO” 
CHOPPER 


OU can produce better chopped foods—in greater variety 

—in a “BUFFALO” because it cuts FINE without mashing or 
squeezing out the nutritious juices. It enables you to utilize 
every bit of food, thus practically eliminating waste. 


With a “BUFFALO” Food Chopper you can prepare all 
kinds of chopped meats—raw or cooked, vegetables for soups, 
salads, dressings, bread crumbs, fruits, nuts, etc.—in a few 
minutes’ time that takes hours by any other method. 

















Model 111A (above) has removable 


And all this work can be done by one person, instead of bowl Knives NEVER exposed. 
. . Knives can be stopped while 
two or oftentimes three, thus cutting down your labor costs. nosh anatase te. eanalies 008 aoe 


, ‘ ° cent safe to remove food fro 
The “BUFFALO” Food Chopper is recognized as an in- bowl; gives perfect cniae quer 


. . . . s food being chopped. 4 sizes—for 
dispensable machine in thousands of kitchens—large and small. quate Widen, Wien the taranen t 


the smallest. 





Write for full particulars; prices and list of users. 








Also manufacturers of 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CoO. e the world-famous 
50 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“BUFFALO” Bread Slicer 








1. 
if 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 


oi 


LSRORATOR HBA 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT Y Wii, ps 
Every product scientifically designed, carefully Vy fe 
assembled and of the finest materials. Pa 


The above flooring (illustration is actual size) 
is particularly adapted to GYMNASIUM and 
all HEAVY DUTY requirements. 


ALL ROBBINS FLOORING is seasoned in 
the open air and then mechanically dried, in- 
suring toughness and long life. 


eso ROBBINS FLOORING 


log No, 16-H. 
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Basins bi FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 
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ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. RHINELANDER 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
Office and Factory WIS 
1222-84 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illineis a 
































Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 














A New WAYNE 
Sectional Steel 
GRANDSTAND 


The Type “E” 


To Sell for as Low 
as $1.50 per Seat 


for stands having a few rows, and only 
slightly higher for stands having a larger 
number of rows. 


The Type E design contains exclu- 
sive features never before incorpor- 
ated in a stand selling at such low 
prices. 


Send now for complete information 


Wayne Iron Works 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 
WAYNE, PENNA. 





























Happy Builders Store. Buwilt with set No. 3. The whole class 
benefits from this project. 


Start out this fall with 
HAPPY BUILDERS 


Put this new educational guidance tool 
in your kindergarten. The latest devel- 
opment in instructing the small child. 
Make your kindergarten courses worth 
while. Teachers endorse them, children 
are enthusiastic over them. Already 
adopted by some of the country’s largest 
school systems. 3 wonderful sets. 


Send for catalog “N” 


APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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A GUARDIAN OF HEALTH! 


Water flowing from R-S drinking fountains 
is pure—free from the contamination of lip 
contact—just a good, refreshing drink safe- 
guarded by a patented Vertico-Slant feature. 
This arrangement provides a slight slant 
stream which prevents water from falling 
back upon the jet. 

Let us give you complete information cover- 
ing the line of Rundle-Spence Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains which are now available 
in color. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
50 Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Sh A 
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SOLID KUMFORT 


se 
fe.U s. eat 


Bentwood 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 


for Hotels, Schools, 
Auditoriums 


Also PRESS-TOE LOCK 
FOLDING CHAIRS 

Neat, Strong, Long Lived 
Write for Bulletin 








LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


1404 WALL ST., 
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from the Microbe World to 
the School Boards of the Country 





Association of 
School-Dwelling Microbes 
National Headquarters 


Octoder 1, 1920. 


THE SCHOOL DS OF THE UNITED STA 


As official spokesman for some millions of microbes residing in 
meny of the best schools in the country, this committee humbly 
éirects your attention to ea condition, within your control, which 
is rapidly depleting our most flourishing colonies and driving us 


in hordes to less desirable habitats. 


We can cope with the most deadly insecticides and even with ordinary 
linoleum, in which there are ample hiding places and playgrounds 
for our little ones. We request, however, that you discontinue 
using W. & J. Sloane Linoleum. Its uniform texturo, smooth surface 


and absence of tiny crevices makes life extremely hazardous, - in 
fact, impossibiet 


Very respectfully yours, 


Cfmes Miersbe. 
wee 


— officers and members of school boards, that letter is only one 








side of the question! Lest you be swayed by sentiment and tenderness for 
the microbes, let us send you our side of the story—a book entitled, ‘’Linoleum— 


what it is— How it is made in the W. & J. Sloane Plant.” 


While it is true that one of the surest ways to rid a school building of insects of 
all kinds is to cover its floors with W. & J. Sloane Linoleum, the book gives many 
other reasons — sanitary, economic and decorative—for using this beautiful, 
modern floor-covering. We will be glad to send you a copy on request. 


W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 





This book will show you 
why floors of W. & J. Sloane 
Linoleum are much to be 
preferred. Write for free 
copy, Advertising Depart- 
ment, W. & J. Sloane, 577 
Fifth Avenue, NewYork,N.Y. 


W. & J. SLOANE LINOLEUM 
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RIXSON No. 38 
DOOR STAY 
and HOLDER 


BINGO 


and the School Door 


Hinges advance another 


step toward RUIN— 


School doors opening on brick reveals, or 
against unflexible chains or door stops, are 
at the scant mercy of impetuous young folks. 
Only the best hinges can stand the gaff for 
long, and their maximum value is never 
realized. Cheap hinges quickly prove how 
expensive they can be. 


Thus Rixson No. 38 Door Stay and 
Holders, are really life savers for the hinges 
on your school. They check violent outward 
swings by quick absorption of shock. Two 
curved spring arms, nested close up under 
the head jamb, resist as the door tends to 
draw them straight. There is no sudden jar 
nor strain. 





yy 








An added feature is the inte- ——r- 
gral door holder, which by the SWEETS 
turn of a thumb piece keeps doors 
open for lines of marching chil- 
dren. (In the No. 39 model this 


is done automatically. ) 











Ask your architect 
to discuss this 
improvement with 
you. Full details 
in Sweet’s catalog. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, IIL. 


New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. ¥.C. 
Atlanta 


Philadelphia New Orleans Los Angeles Winnipeg 








\ 


Osc SNC 8008 





Builders’ Hardware 


Overhead Door Checks Casement Operators & Hinges 
Floor Checks, Single Acting Concealed Transom Operators 
Floor Checks, Double Acting Adjustable Ball Hinges 
Olive Knuckle Hinges Butts, Pivots and Bolts 
Friction Hinges Door Stays and Holders 
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q 
(enTRALIZED 
RADIO INSTALLATION 
“HAS PROVED OF 
GREAT ADVANTAGE” 


says 
PRINCIPAL 


AMOS E. CLARK 


Ventura, California 
Schools 








Arr ER his successful experi- 
ence with RCA Centralized Radio in the Ventura, Calif. City 
Schools, Amos E. Clark writes: 

“Your radio equipment has proved of great advantage. We 
receive outside programs every noon-time .. . also special 
educational programs during school hours. A radio system 
certainly helps keep a school up-to-date.” 

RCA Centralized Radio is extremely simple, economical, pre- 
vents future wiring costs, avoids unsightly individual anten- 
nae and lead-in connections. 

RCA engineers design each installation to meet the particular 
needs of the school. Although fully standardized, no equipment 
is ever “adapted,” with the unsatisfactory results which accom- 
pany such practice. 

Central control equipment, usually located in the principal’s 
office, brings as many as four different broadcast programs 
to any or all classes or assembly rooms. Either radio or pho- 
nograph reproduction is available by means of specially de- 
signed loudspeakers of highest quality. 


Let Us Prepare Estimate 


Descriptive pamphlets of this system and photographs of 
typical installations are available to architects, school boards, 
superintendents and principals. Without any obligation, we 
shall gladly prepare plans and estimates for installations of 


- ra 


CENTRALIZED RADIO 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION, SECTION F 


New York City . . 261 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago . . . 100 W. Monroe Street 
San Francisco: 235 Montgomery Street 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


See the permanent RCA Centralized Radio Exhibit at the RCA Victor Salon, 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City. 








J 


As low as 15 
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NOW: : Motst-Air { HUMIDITY} 


for school rooms! 


each for these automatic Humidifiers to 
preserve health 


and cut fuel bills 


(F. O. B. FACTORY . . . INSTALLATION EXTRA) 











Now. full of health and energy, children 
return to school. All summer long they’ ve breathed 
moist air, healthy air. Don’t let dry, over-heated, 
Thirsty Air in school rooms sap all this health 
away. Don’t let it pale their cheeks; bring on 
colds, bronchitis, sinus trouble, mastoids; parch 
the respiratory tract and cause weakening respir- 
atory ills. 


Doctors say that Thirsty Air .. . air without cor- 
rect moisture content . . . is enervating and dan- 
gerous to health in our winter steam, vapor, and 
hot water heated schools, no less than too little 
sunlight. It warps and cracks and damages wood- 
work too, and furniture and book bindings. It runs 
up fuel bills, demanding over-high temperatures 
to maintain comfort. 


It’s so easy to banish. Wholly, economically, auto- 
matically. With a Doherty-Brehm Humidifier. 


Here is no inadequate makeshift or radiator pan, 
evaporating a ridiculously inadequate amount of 
water. One Doherty-Brehm Humidifier will evap- 
orate up to 100 gallons of water daily, enough to 
hemnidily up to 50,000 cubic feet of air space. 
Additional units, properly placed, take care of 
needs in even the largest schools. 


It is installed in the regular heating system, just 
like an ordinary radiator. It is as simple, as auto- 
matic, as trouble-free, as an ordinary radiator. 
And it takes the place of an ordinary radiator, 
heating as well as humidifying. Indeed, it gives 
off more heat than an ordinary radiator of the 
same radiating surface. 


It has been worked out by experienced heating 
engineers, scientifically applying the fundamental 
laws of evaporation. It has been exhaustively 
tested by impartial air conditioning engineers. It 
has been proved in thousands of actual installations. 


DOHERTY-BRE 



































Here is a diagram of sec- A diagram of sections and 
tions and air circulation air circulation of the Hu- 
for hot water systems midifier for steam or vapor 


$150 to $225, f. 0. b. factory, installation extra, in beautiful metal 
cabinet. Supplied also for recessing into the wall. Types and sizes 
for any building heated by steam, vapor, or hot water. The water, 
Sed in at the top, spreads out over the horizontal first section, over- 
lows through a downspout and spreads out over the second section, 
and so on until the last section is reached. A drain carries away 
the small unevaporated surplus. 


Sold on the CRANE Budget Plan 


Small schools, where low cost is a major consideration, can 
have it. They can buy it on installments and let its fuel savings 
help pay. It is sold through dependable heating and plumbing 
contractors everywhere by CR AN E branches under 
the CRAN E Budget Plan for 10% down, the balance 
monthly. Let us send a representative to explain it fully. Or we 
will mail you literature with complete specifications and data. 


DOHERTY-BREHM CO. 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Make the School 


Stage as Practical 
as the Theatre’s 


Vallen Curtain Carrying Tracks are 
all-steel, safe, noiseless and depend- 
able, easily erected by inexperienced 
workmen and once installed require 
absolutely no maintenance. Easily op- 
erated by pupils either manually or 
with complete electric motor driven 
push-button operated unit. Let Vallen 
show you how hundreds of theatres, 
auditoriums and schools have bene- 
fited by using this equipment. 


ALLEN 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO, INC. 
AKRON, OHIO. 
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SAVE 75% 


OF YOUR ANNUAL INK BILL 





with this new 
air-tight, non-evaporating, dust-proof inkwell 


No more mud! The improved, all-hard-rubber Sengbusch 
ong Inkstand always supplies clean, fresh ink to 
the pen. 


No breakage! Protects desks, books and clothes. Simple 
to install. No special tools required. Millions in use. 
No modern school can afford to do without the inkwells 
that solve one of the most difficult problems of school 
management. 


For Superintendent, Principal and Teacher—a complete 
line of desk necessities: Sengbusch Inkstands, Dipaday 
Desk Sets, Ideal Sanitary Moisteners, No-Over-Flo 
Sponge Cups, Kleradesk—Write for detailed information. 


Sengbusch 


Self-Closing Inkstand Company 
1021 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











istration the school execu- 

tive is many times con- 
fronted with the need for some 
product or commodity that has 
not as yet come within his 
experience. 


[i THE problems of admin- 


Because the service depart- 
ment of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS is familiar with the 
; many details that enter into 
the physical equipment of the 


919 North Michigan 








THE NATION’S SCHOOLS PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


modern school, executives may 
at any time call upon us to 
answer their questions. We 
are in an excellent position to 
advise on purchasing sources 
for all types of school products 
and to see that the executive 
is put in touch with a reliable 
manufacturer for any of his 
needs. 





A letter or postcard will 
bring prompt response. 
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xvercsse... 


physical or mental ... 


is most beneficial 
in bracing outdoor air 


| ggeerse ye is hard work...but outdoor air keeps body and 
mind keyed up to their fullest powers. 


Recitations and tests are hard work, too...but body and mind 
will be kept fresh throughout the day, if classrooms are filled 
with pure, invigorating, outdoor air...filtered...tempered... 
and passed into the rooms by Sturtevant Unit Heater-Venti- 
lators. Mental exercise will not be robbed of its benefits by 
dead, enervating air and uncomfortable, dangerous drafts. 
Windows can be kept closed...temperature kept even. 


Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators are protecting the comfort 
and health of teachers and students in schools throughout the 
country. You will be interested to see how they are used... 
send for catalog 361. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Main Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 410 So. Michigan Ave. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market St. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Baltimore; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; 
Los Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland, Me.; 
Portland, Ore. ; Rochester ; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle ; Washington, D.C.; ~ Canadian 
Offices at Toronto, Montreal and Galt. * Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries. 


















































lurleva fil Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR es FILTERED CLEAN es AND TEMPERED 
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O Duriron Drain Line in 
service for which we recom- 
“\ mend it, has ever been re- 

~ placed because of corrosion. 
According to present day practice, 
architects generally recognize the 
ultimate economy of specifying 
anti-corrosive piping for the 
special waste systems from school 
laboratories. In your repair 
work and building extensions 
you will want to do likewise— 


install DURIRON. 
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pany, Inc., 


or see 
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Full facts from 


The Duriron Com- 


Dayton, Ohio, 
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The new 
FINNELL 
Combina- 
tion 
Scrubs faster 
than one can 
mop. Cleaner 
floors at lower 
cost than mop- 
ping. Scrubs 
and picks up 
water in one 
operation. 


A Size for Every Purpose 














AMPEN a sponge. Squeeze a 

few drops of water from it 
onto a section of the floor which 
hand scrubbers have just gone 
over. Sprinkle a little abrasive 
powder (such as Finola). Then 
rub firmly with the sponge for a 
moment. 

Does a clean spot show 
up, in what you thought 
was a clean floor? You 
may say, this could be 
done on any floor. But let 
one of our men go over 
the same floor with a 
FINNELL Scrubber. 
Then try the “Sponge 
test.” See if you get any- 





YOUR Floor Now 


will keep them so. Such floors 
will exert a definite influence 
upon both teaching staff and pu- 
pils, encouraging cleanliness and 
orderliness of both person and 
surroundings, virtues which mod- 
ern education should include. 
Why not investigate now and 
quit wasting time and 
money on old fashioned 
methods which get floors 
only half clean? Eight 
models of the FINNELL 
Scrubber-P olisher, to- 
gether with auxiliary 
equipment, permit twenty 
different systems. Let 
us make a _ survey of 


thing like the spot you 
could on_ the 
scrubbed floor. 
Schools should be the 
cleanest buildings in the 
community. The FIN- 


hand- 


For home use, too 


A light weight, dou- 
ble-dise FINNELL 
machine made _ es- 
pecially for homes 
and other small 
areas. A many-in- 
one machine, it 
waxes, polishes, fin- 
ishes and scrubs — 
wet or dry. Costs 
only $75.00 complete. 
Write for easy pur- 


floors in your schools and 
recommend the system 
best adapted to your 
needs. Address: FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, INC,, 
1510 East Street, Elkhart, 


NELL Scrubber-Polisher Indiana. 


FINNELL 


Est.1906 
© ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It Waxes — It Polishes — It Finishes — It Scrubs 


chase terms. 
The FINNELL scrubs and pol- 
ishes—electrically, exerting from 35 
to 60 pounds pressure on the 
brushes (depending upon the size of 
the machine.) Clean water is pro- 
vided for every square inch of floor 
space and the brushes dig down be- 
neath surface dirt until every part- 
icle is routed, even from between 
the cracks and crevices. 
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No. 95.31, Angle stream 
non-squirting bubbler. 


SEVENTY-FIPFT & 





ANNIVERSARY : 1930 





No. 9620, Angle stream 
regulator. 





No. 9026-4, Crane TYRONE 
pedestal drinking fountain. 


Built to protect you against mischief 


... your students against infection 


The new Crane drinking fountains for schools are 


proof against contamination ... against mischief. 


Neither lips, nor contaminated water, nor fingers 


can come in contact with their supplies. 


The special Crane raised angle stream bubbler, 
the lip guard, hood, and non-squirting spout com- 


bine to furnish this protection. 


You are urged to see them. ‘To learn why their 
installation and performance will save you money 
... Why they conform with the requirements of 


the American Public Health Association and have 
been approved by the Chicago Board of Health. 


Here are the features to examine when you do 


see these fountains,—check them— 


(1) Constructed of twice-fired vitreous china; 
impervious to wear or ordinary stain. 


(2) The elevation of the angle stream bubbler 
above the rim of the receptor prevents con- 
tamination of the water supply, even when the 
outlet is clogged and the receptor overflows. 

(3) The lip guard is made so that it prevents the 
lips from touching the spout. 

(4) The protecting hood prevents saliva or foreign 
matter from falling into the spout. 


(5) The construction of the spout makes it im- 
possible for fingers to be placed directly on 
the supply. 

(6) The automatic stream regulator guards against 
water waste and insures even height of drink- 
ing stream under varying pressures. 


+~CRANE: 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety-six Cities 
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